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INTRODUCTION 


IN THESE sermons truth is sketched with an at- 
mosphere and a background. The atmosphere is 
that of oriental life, and the background is formed 
from scenes in Bible lands. 

The reader is reminded that Christianity is an 
historical religion, and that its great doctrines are 
inseparable from actual events which occurred at 
definite times and in specific places. The reality of 
these events and the significance of these doctrines 
are made the more impressive if one can actually 
visit these scenes and there view in memory the 
achievements of those great persons through whom 
was wrought out the salvation of the world. 

Such a sojourn, in the land made holy by the 
heroes of Israel and by the life of our Lord, was 
the happy experience of the author of this book. 
The sermons in the volume are in large measure due 
to this experience. By a careful study of sacred 
history and geography, and then by use of the vivid 
colours wielded by an eye-witness, the writer repro- 
duces the stories of Scripture, and applies their 
messages to the needs of men and women in the 
modern world. 

Such a treatment of Bible themes cannot fail to 
be instructive, and in such a setting each incident 
reviewed assumes a new aspect of reality. 

CHARLES R. ERDMAN. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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FOREWORD 


THESE sermons were either in course of prepara- 
tion or used in part while preaching on a recent 
journey around the world. Among the passengers 
there was an evident hunger to know the Biblical 
records concerning the places visited, and the Scrip- 
tural events or teachings that are associated with 
them. 

This book, while endeavouring primarily to 
honour the living God, is intended to help such 
seekers and all others who desire intimate glimpses 
of present-day life in localities especially honoured 
by divine revelation and ministry. 

1 ed BE 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
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I 
ISRAEL AT THE RED SEA 


‘* And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand stili, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which he will shew you to-day: for 
the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again 
no more for ever.’’—Exopus 14: 13. 


yy SRAEL had set out on a long journey. 
Led by their divinely appointed leader, 
® they had left the house of bondage and 
were going toward the land of promise. 
They were not, however, travelling by the short way 
through Philistia. This was by the direction of 
God, for He said, “ Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and return to Egypt.” 
The implication is that the Philistines would have 
resisted Israel’s crossing their territory, so, though 
Canaan lay to the north, God sent them southeast- 
ward, by way of the wilderness around the Red Sea. 
He did not leave them unguided, however, nor even 
subject to the leading of Moses alone, for the Lord 
Himself went before them by day in a pillar of cloud 
and by night in a pillar of fire. 

They had reached a camping place on the shores 
of the Red Sea when Moses spoke the words of the 
text, wherein are two commands and the reason for 
obedience to them. 

I. “Fear ye not.” It is only fair to inquire 
whether or not they had grounds for fear. They 
13 
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had left a delightful part of Egypt, where, though 
they had been enslaved, apparently they had been 
secure. Under Moses’ guidance these people, who 
had been subjects all their lives, had travelled 
through a part of the wilderness. Their camp was in 
a sort of pocket, with mountains to the south and 
west of them and the Red Sea to the east. Into the 
opening of this pocket from the northwest was ad- 
vancing the army of Pharaoh, and the natural in- 
ference was that the Israelites would be entrapped 
and either taken prisoners or destroyed. 

Their surroundings were far different from those 
in the land of Goshen, situated in the delta of the 
Nile. There they had enjoyed fish, cucumbers, 
melons, leeks, onions and garlic, all of which had 
been provided by the near-by waters or soil. On 
every hand were fields of grain which helped to 
make Egypt the granary of the world and to pro- 
duce her wealth. 

To this day that section of Egypt is richly fruit- 
ful. In addition to vegetables and grain, cotton and 
sugar cane produce abundantly. When the cotton 
is ripe, camels can be seen carrying huge bales to 
the market along roads that are flanked by pros- 
perous fields. Cotton was not known to the people 
of Israel, for they had only flax and wool for making 
clothes, but they used the same kind of one-handled 
plows that are still employed by the Egyptian farm- 
ers, and they must have been as familiar with the 
highway scenes involving camels, donkeys, sheep 
and goats as are the people who dwell there now. 
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Many of the fertile fields are irrigated by water 
lifted out of wells by means of a wheel with cogs 
which are set into those on another wheel at right 
angles, the motive power being supplied by a blind- 
folded donkey, or buffalo, which travels in a circle 
for hours. On the road, red-fezzed men may be seen 
walking, or riding on donkeys, while Bedouins come 
swinging along on swift dromedaries. Loads of 
straw are mounted on the backs of camels or don- 
keys in such large volume that they look like walk- 
ing haystacks. Here is a man riding bareback on 
a camel, behind its hump, and holding on to its long 
hair, while yonder is another man astride a donkey 
so small in stature that the sight is ludicrous. 
Wagons are few, though automobiles are frequently 
seen. Throughout the land of Goshen there are 
signs of great fertility. 

At the place where the Israelites were encamped, 
Baal-Zephon, the scene is entirely different. The 
ground reminds one of the phrase used by the un- 
faithful spy who reported that Canaan was “ a land 
that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” It is deso- 
late and barren, and suggests not only that it would 
fail to provide for man but would let him starve to 
death under the blistering sun shining on its sterile 
surface. | 

At the edge of the wilderness, where there is a 
small growth of scrub bushes, goatherds can be 
seen with their flocks of black goats, grazing calmly 
in an area so barren that one wonders at its being 
worth their while to seek food there. In the desert 
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proper, sand may be seen everywhere, some of it 
fine and some of it coarse, blown about by every 
wind and often becoming dangerous in the sand 
storms. Here one can see the carcass of a donkey 
that may have died under its load, and there the 
bleaching bones of a camel claimed by death at some 
previous time. Overhead one sees an occasional 
vulture, perhaps with his eye on the carcass of the 
donkey. 

Near the railroad one can see what were once the 
mud bottoms of shallow ponds formed during the — 
rainy season, but now so dry and caked that there 
are cracks two inches wide in the hard ground. In 
the distance are mountains of the same colour as the 
sand, in which occasionally one sees vagrant tracks 
like those made by a man who walks unsteadily 
through the snow. 

Such are the shores of the Red Sea, which is for- 
ever linked with the history of Moses and the people 
he led. It has an average width of about one hun- 
dred fifty miles, while its greatest length is four- 
teen hundred ninety miles. At the northern end it 
divides into two gulfs, Suez and Akaba, between 
which lies the Sinaitic peninsula. The Gulf of Suez 
is twenty miles wide and one hundred eighty miles 
long, though we are assured that it formerly was 
longer and extended far enough northward to in- 
clude the waters that are known to-day as the Bit- 
ter Lakes. 

Navigation on the Red Sea is nearly always peri- 
lous for small craft because of the sudden and strong 
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winds. In the northern end the wind blows south- 
ward for nine months of the year, and at the south- 


-ern end it blows northward during the same months. 


As we entered it from the south we had a following 
wind, not very brisk, and the air that it brought was 
warm and humid. The sea was calm, but the breeze, 
travelling with us, emphasized the heat, which was 
so intense that we sought eagerly for anything so 
entirely to occupy our attention that we could for- 
get it. When we had gone half the length of the 
sea we encountered the wind from the other direc- 
tion, which at once gave us relief and added to the 
delightfulness of the journey. 

The shores of the Red Sea are barren and serie 
nearly all the way. Sand, stones and rock can be 
seen on every hand, and rarely does one have any 
suggestion of vegetation. To the left lies Africa 
with the great Sahara Desert not far distant. To 
the right is the peninsula of Sinai in which the peo- 
ple of Israel wandered for forty years, and amongst 
whose highlands is the mountain on which God gave 
to Moses the ten commandments. 

The place where the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea has not definitely been marked, but tradition- 
ally has been located near the upper end of the 
Gulf of Suez, so that when they crossed, it was 
from one desert area to another. 

Believers in God never have sufficient grounds for 
fear. It is definitely stated of these people that 
they were sore afraid when they saw the Egyptians 
marching after them. It was to their fear that 
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Moses made reference in the text, saying, “ Fear 
not,” but that is not the only thing he could fit- 
tingly have referred to. They were fearful, it is 
true, but they had also been ungrateful, apparently 
having forgotten that they had been brought safely 
out of Egypt, which had been for their forefathers 
a land of severe bondage and for themselves a place 
of slavery. Moses might have reminded them that 
they were guilty of being unwilling further to trust 
the God who had brought them out by a mighty 
hand. They were also rebellious, for they declared 
it had been better for them to serve the Egyptians 
than that they should die, as they fully expected 
to do, in the wilderness. Moreover, they had been 
unjust because they had not waited for God to show 
what He would do for the people He had so signally 
chosen for blessing. Instead of distrusting their 
God-given leader and failing to trust the God who 
had so richly blessed them, they should far better 
have pleaded: 


** Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land ; 
I am weak, but Thou art mighty, 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.’’ 


II. “Stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” That was a strange command. They were 
to stand still in a moment of apparent danger, and 
at a time when they would certainly have preferred 
action of some sort. They were to remain inactive, 
however, and see what God would do for them. 
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They were afraid and probably felt more like run- 
ning than holding their ground. Even slaves, such 
as they had been, would doubtless rather fight than 
stand still. 

In action there would have been some kind of 
relief. Their preference surely would have been 
for some sort of stratagem to enable them to escape 
from Pharaoh, or for a plan of camouflage to fool 
the enemy, or even for a campaign which, though 
it might bring them into conflict with the Egyptians, 
might also bring them victory. Many are the peo- 
ple who would rather die fighting than stand still 
and yield or surrender. 

This was not, of course, their only alternative. 
Moses had not commanded them to stand still and 
submit to being retaken, but nevertheless their re- 
quired inactivity must have been a hard assignment. 

They would thus learn that their redemption was 
entirely from God. He was going to save them from 
Pharaoh’s army, and when they stood still and did > 
nothing for themselves, they could not by any pos- 
sibility think that they had wrought their own re- 
demption. They would learn by another experience 
how potent God’s help was and how entirely de- 
pendent they were upon Him. 

While they were standing still they were to see 
the salvation of the Lord. Under the circumstances 
they could not do otherwise than to look on. It 
is true that they went out of Egypt in marching 
array, but they did not go armed and prepared for 
battle. They could not by any human means have 
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saved themselves from Pharaoh. All they could do 
was to witness their salvation as worked out for 
them by the living God. They could not bring it 
to pass. They could not even have a share in its 
performance. They had no grounds for taking any 
credit in connection therewith. 

This is true of all salvation. To-day men are as 
unable to effect their own redemption as were the 
Israelites, and are equally incompetent to have a 
share in accomplishing it. Men may see how salva- 
tion was accomplished for them and then accept it 
for their own, and that is the only way men may 
have it. 

That man’s extremity is God’s opportunity has 
often been asserted, and Israel at the Red Sea had 
an illustration of its truth. 

Similar lessons may be learned to-day by people 
who will put their trust in God, for He yet tries 
men’s faith by asking them to stand still. When 
we are eager to be at work or doing things, He oc- 
casionally, by providences or blessings withheld, asks 
us to stand still and wait. Men of trust find grace 
to do it, as did President Lincoln. At a time when 
things looked dark in the Civil War, Governor Rich- 
ard Yates wrote a despondent letter to the presi- 
dent, and Lincoln’s brief reply was, “ Dick, stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord.” 

Inactivity is hard for Christians, even as standing 
still is hard for soldiers. In action there is variety, 
but in standing still there is the discomfort of mo- 
notony added to the strain of inactivity. 
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Having done all that is possible, it is hard to stand 
still and wait for a sick person to pass through a 
crisis, but no harder than occasionally for Christians 
to wait for the time to come when God will give 
gracious answers to their prayers. It is true for us 
as it was for Israel that if we obey and trust we 
shall see the blessings God has prepared for us. 

III. “The Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, 
ye shall see them again no more for ever.’ These 
words give the reason for obedience to the two com- 
mands and provide sufficient reason for the banish- 
ment of fear. It must be kept in mind that Pharaoh 
was vindictive. He regretted that he had let the 
Israelites go from their places of service, and set out 
with six hundred chosen chariots to overtake and 
bring them back, presumably into their slavery. He 
was bent on punishment or at least on recapturing 
them, and we do not read that Egyptian kings were 
gentle nor even lacking in cruelty. The greatness of 
Israel’s fear would seem to indicate that they knew 
how sorry would be their plight if they went back 
as prisoners. 

If they had those facts in mind, and then real- 
ized the meaning of Moses’ words, that they would 
never see again those Egyptians, the relief they ex- 
perienced must have been almost overwhelming. 
Gratitude must have filled their hearts and thrilled 
their beings when they grasped the message that by 
some means the people whom they were dreading 
would be removed from their sight. 

Perhaps not one of them had even a dream as to 
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how the redemption was to be accomplished. Moses 
was commanded to lift up his rod and stretch his 
hand out over the sea. The waters were to divide 
by means of a strong east wind so that a path of 
dry land would be left for Israel to use as a high- 
way, the waters on either side having receded for 
some distance so that they became as walls. 

Moses obeyed the word of God, and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind that 
blew all night. The Israelites may not even have 
realized just when they left the dry land of the shore 
to walk upon the dry land that had been the bed of 
the sea, but when they were across they saw that 
they were safe, because at the command of God the 
waters of the sea returned to their former place, and 
overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea, 
covering the chariots and the horsemen and all the 
host of Pharaoh so that not so much as one re- 
mained. Such was the redemption that God 
wrought for the people whom He had chosen sig- 
nally to bless, and the promise of the text was ful- 
filled, for they did not again see those Egyptians. 
The bodies were washed up on the shore, but those 
were corpses and not Egyptians. 

Israel had seen the salvation that God wrought in © 
their behalf, and, having seen, we are told in the 
closing verse of the chapter, “ they feared the Lord 
and believed the Lord and his servant Moses.” 

God does not always work a miracle in behalf of 
His people, but He constantly and persistently 
makes responses to their faith and gives answers to 
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their prayers; and blessed are all people of all times 
who, seeing God’s wondrous works in the preserva- 
tion of the universe and in the salvation of souls, 
fear Him and believe. 

Fear is reverent trust, and reveals a correct atti- 
tude toward God and a true, though necessarily 1m- 
perfect, appreciation of His nature and being. It 
is not slavish but loyal, and is born of knowledge 
and the humility that Christ taught and practiced. 
It manifests itself in obedience, and is a sign of our 
having the faith without which it is impossible to 
please God. Coupled with faith, the fear of God 
develops sturdy character and empowers the be- 
liever for acceptable service,-for we are assured, 
“ There is no want to them that fear him.” 


II 
JOSHUA AND JERICHO 


‘* And the Lord said unto Joshua, See, I have given into thine 

hand Jericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men of 
valour.’’—Joshua 6: 2. 
>) OD was making gifts. He told Joshua, 
“dees “ Arise, go over this Jordan, thou, and 
Ga all this people, unto the land which I do 
Se give to them, even to the children of Is- 
rael. Every place that the sole of your foot shall 
tread upon, that have I given unto you, as I said 
unto Moses.” He gave Israel the land of Canaan, 
flowing with milk and honey, the proverbial phrase 
indicating fertility and abundance. It was a de- 
lightsome land, rich in fruitage and splendid in 
promise. 

The two faithful spies reported excellent fruits, 
and brought back with them surprisingly fine grapes 
as samples of its productiveness. Josephus speaks 
of the vicinity around Jericho as “ a divine region,” 
the “ fattest of Judea.”’ In the times of the Greeks 
and Romans it was widely known for its dates and 
balsam, and Jericho, itself, was once called, “ The 
City of Palms.” 

To-day the view is different. Only a few scat- 
tered palms lift their forms in silhouette against the 
sky, and the region is far from productive, except 
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in the small area where irrigation has provided 
water. A drive of five miles from the Jordan over 
land that is mostly waste and sandy, with roads 
rutted and rough, brings the traveller to the edge of 
the plain and the beginning of higher ground. First 
to be noticed is a cluster of mud huts in the fore- 
ground, with the dome of a small mosque rising to 
the left. Not a tree nor a bush nor a stream, not a 
garden nor a vine nor even a blade of grass can be 
seen near by. Presently we find some of the débris 
of civilization, a tangle of rusting wire, and a bat- 
tered oil can by the side of the road. In the dis- 
tance a few goats roam idly about. 

Then we see a man in flowing garments lying on 
the bare ground and playing with a child of perhaps 
four years. Yonder is a door opening toward the 
desert, through which we see a woman busy at 
household tasks. The narrow road turns to the 
right, and eight feet back sits a man on the ground, 
holding a two-year-old child between his knees. 
Both will be covered with dust, but they do not 
move back and already look as if they needed a 
generous application of water. 

Farther along on the right is a wall, over the 
edge of which we see bananas and the tops of a few 
orange trees. We pass a house with a trellis over 
the front door, supporting a grape-vine whose stock 
is three inches thick. On the left is a group of 
orange trees. We meet a man leading two laden 
donkeys, and then a woman carrying a five-gallon 
tin of water on her head. Up a little rise in the 
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road, to the left we have the ruins of old Jericho, 
and on the right the fountain of Elisha. 

The latter is said to be the spring that Elisha 
healed by pouring salt from a new cruse into its 
waters. The Scriptural writer records, ‘ The waters 
were healed unto this day,” and a present-day writer 
could make the same statement. The waters are 
good and flow in a copious stream into a pool thirty- 
nine feet by twenty-two feet, having an overflow of 
considerable volume. They look cool and good to 
drink, but a hundred feet above we see two men 
wading in the stream, so we do not taste of this 
fount which was the water supply for ancient Jeri- 
cho. 

It must be kept in mind that there are at least 
three Jerichos to consider. The modern city is 
erected more than a mile from the original site, and 
is the home of perhaps a thousand people, having 
a number of gardens and orange groves which pro- 
duce what are said to be the best oranges in the 
world. | : 

There is also the Jericho of Herod’s time. The 
ancient city was given by Antony to Cleopatra, 
who sold it to Herod the Great, who built there a 
magnificent winter palace. The site is eight hun- 
dred twenty feet below sea level, which insures it a 
delightful climate for a wintering place. Herod 
built gardens and aqueducts, a hippodrome, and an 
amphitheatre, in addition to the palace, whose ruins 
and swimming pool remains have been recently un- 
covered. He was the king who slaughtered the male 
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- children of Bethlehem, but other crimes also are 
recorded against him. When he saw that his hand- 
some brother-in-law, Aristobulus, whom he had 
made high priest, was becoming too popular, he in- 
vited him to Jericho for a visit, and while the guest 
was bathing in the fish pond, the king had his head 
held under water, as if in sport, until the visitor 
drowned. Herod at other times ordered the execu- 
tion of people whom he did not want around any 
longer, and yet he is the Herod who is called “ the 
Great.” 

The presence of these two Jerichos in our Lord’s 
time explains the difference in the records of Mat- 
thew twenty, Mark ten and Luke eighteen, as re- 
gards the healing of Bartimeus. All the accounts 
tell that he was by the wayside, but Luke says, “ As 
he drew nigh unto Jericho,” while the other two 
state that the miracle was performed as Jesus came 
out of Jericho. It is evident, thus, that it happened 
between the two Jerichos, as he was leaving ancient 
Jericho and approaching Herod’s city, less than two 
miles away, where lived not only Herod but also 
Zaccheus. 

The Jericho in which we are primarily interested 
is the ancient city, an important place, with walls 
wide enough to support the house of Rahab, who 
could, by opening a window, let the two spies down 
outside the city. Within recent years excavations 
were made on its site, which is only an elliptical 
mound, not imposing in size. The excavators re- 
ported that there was nothing left of the ancient 
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city walls above ground, so that very little remained 
to be discovered, which is exactly what one would 
expect, because the Bible records that the walls 
fell down flat. 

Remains have been found, however, of parts of 
the city rebuilt by Hiel in the ninth century before 
Christ. Massive walls, of mud bricks, have been 
found as well as the courses of streets and founda- 
tions of ancient homes, but it is with the walls of 
the ancient city, of which no traces have been found, 
that the text concerns itself, from whose teachings 
we may learn lessons for to-day as well as obtain 
information about God’s dealings with His people 
of old. 

I. We must work out God’s plans for our lives. 
This message comes from the beginning of the chap- 
ter. The second verse records God’s words, “ I have 
given into thine hand, Jericho.” The verb is “ have 
given,” present perfect tense. The deed had already 
been done, yet the very next verse told Joshua that 
there was something for him to do, “ Ye shall com- 
pass the city, all ye men of war, and go round about 
the city once. Thus shalt thou do six days.” God — 
had given the city to them, and yet they had some- 
thing to do to carry out the divine plan. 

This same fact is illustrated in the first chapter 
of Joshua, where, in verse 2, Joshua is commanded 
to take the people across the Jordan, “ unto the land 
which I do give to them,” while the following verse 
adds, “ Every place that the sole of your foot shall 
tread upon, that have I given unto you.” The land 
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had already been given to them, but they had for 
their possession only as much as they entered upon 
and appropriated. In the spiritual life it is also 
true that God gives all things, but we have for our 
own only as much as we claim and lay hold upon. 

Both Joshua and the people knew that God had 
chosen him to lead them in the conquest of Canaan, 
and that they had entered the land by a miracle 
that permitted them to cross the Jordan at the flood. 
It would be only natural for Joshua to be planning 
his attack. When it is kept in mind that the city 
was closed against the Israelites so that none went 
in and none came out, it would seem reasonable 
that a siege might be begun or that the walls might 
be battered down, if the starvation plan proved too 
slow. 

The counsel of human wisdom was of no avail. 
The whole nation was to be taught great lessons 
about God and His omnipotent power; how He can 
work independently of means, and how the people 
could by their faith secure the operation of His 
omnipotence. 

Why wait seven days? God could have destroyed 
those walls with the speed of an earthquake and 
even without the tremors. Why the seven days? 
They gave time for the truths Israel was to learn to 
become impressive. The longer the people waited 
the more they would be convinced that what hap- 
pened did not occur because of their own activities. 
Their attention was held for a long time on the plan 
of God which they were to work out. 
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God has plans for our lives as well as for Joshua’s, 
and they will eventuate according to His foreknowl- 
edge. Yet we must do our part and work them out. 
He could, if He chose, secure their accomplishment 
without our aid, but we need the discipline and 
work. Occasionally our lives for a time may seem 
to be accomplishing as little as did those soldiers of 
Israel on the successive days of marching, for it is 
not hard to imagine that after the first day’s cir- 
cumvallation some of them asked themselves what 
had been accomplished. 

There are people in foreign lands who are to be 
saved through faith in Christ. God knows who they 
are and how many are to find salvation. If we be- 
lieve in God and the continuance of present oppor- 
tunities for salvation, we must believe this, and yet 
dare not settle back at ease and leave them un- 
evangelized. Our duty is to evangelize, while it is 
God’s work to save. We have a task to perform, 
even as parents have who must train their children 
and not depend upon God to bring them to adult- 
hood characterized by courtesy, gentleness and other 
virtues. 

Scripture tells us, “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down.” That means that God did it, but the | 
Bible also adds, “ after they were compassed about 
seven days,’ which means that Israel worked out 
God’s intention. 

II, Jn spiritual matters we may attain victories 
by apparently inadequate means. What a way to 
conquer a city! This method was not even cam- 
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ouflage. The people were not fooled nor frightened 
into surrender. There was no storming of the walls. 
Instead there was a strange procedure. 

First came a group of fighting men, the select 
troops, who were followed by seven white-robed 
priests blowing on their trumpets of rams’ horns. 
Next came the ark, the symbol and token of God’s 
presence, and finally the rear guard of massed 
troops. The ark was in the center as that procession 
marched around the city every day once, a trip of 
perhaps an hour’s length. That was a short day’s 
work, though it may have been made harder because 
the soldiers were to march in silence until told to 
shout. That was a queer way to take acity. There 
was no natural fitness in those means to accomplish 
the desired end, but they were well fitted to teach 
the people that the whole enterprise was in higher 
hands than Joshua’s. | 

Six days they marched around the walls, once a 
day. On the seventh day they rose about dawn 
and marched seven times around the city, which 
made a good day’s work. At the seventh time, when 
the priests blew on the trumpets, Joshua called to 
the people, “Shout; for the Lord hath given you 
the city.” They shouted, and the walls fell down 
flat so that the soldiers went up into the city, every 
man straight before him. ? 

There was no undermining of the walls, no sword 
was drawn, no spear sharpened, no javelin thrown, 
no stone hurled over the walls; in fact no ordinary 
battle work was done, the people simply marching 
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around by faith in obedience to God’s requirements. 
Apparently inadequate as those means were, they 
brought victory, even though they may have incited 
the Canaanites to premature ridicule. The same 
truth operates to-day in spiritual things, as we learn 
from a number of Bible teachings, “ He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it,” “ Bring ye all the 
tithes. . . .' and) prove ‘me now \. )/9e ane 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it,” and “ He that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

Thus we find by losing, we get by giving, and we 
rise by lowering ourselves. Surely those are inade- 
quate means to accomplish the specified ends. Men 
may well say that they are not reasonable. No, they 
are not rational at all. They are spiritual. The 
unconverted man may say that he does not under- 
stand how they can be true. No, he cannot, for spir- 
itual things are spiritually discerned, and “ the nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him.” 

Many of the things of our religion are gloriously 
irrational, or at least free from the limitations of 
explanations. What we explain we limit, while in 
our faith there are no boundaries to what God can 
do. In the spiritual realm spiritual forces operate 
in accordance with supernatural laws, and the 
achievements of man’s mind seem puny in com- 
parison with the things achieved by his faith. 

To some people preaching seems an utterly in- 
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adequate means of winning a world for Christ, and 
yet it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save men from their sins and to build up His king- 
dom upon earth. When we know that certain 
means are appointed of God, we need not be anxious 
about apparent inadequacy. Consider prayer. It is 
scoffed at by many, yet there are times when prayer 
is the only way in which we can possibly influence 
a friend, though we sometimes fear we are doing but 
little to help when we pray. Christian history has 
repeatedly shown that intercession is great in in- 
fluence, and that the prayers of even distant per- 
sons have unmistakably been powerful and fruitful. 

III. Only uttermost obedience is availing. It 
was not until the full program of God had been 
carried out that victory came to Israel. Imagine 
the laughter of the Canaanites, secure within their 
walls and looking down on the Israelites staging a 
procession, even though it was a religious proces- 
sion, around that stronghold. Fancy the taunts that 
were hurled down upon them. This plan of God’s 
was calculated to humble the chosen people, and it 
must be kept in mind that they were not permitted 
to hurl back any epithets nor to taunt in return for 
the derision heaped upon them. 

Their obedience was an outstanding evidence of 
their faith in God, or at least in Joshua. The Bible 
does not definitely say that the people as a whole 
were acquainted with God’s plan for them, and some 
students believe that they did not know until the 
seventh day that God had given them the city. 
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Joshua, knew it, and whether or not he told all of 
them, they gave a fine example of faith. At the 
very least they knew that in the Jewish feasts the 
blast of the priests’ trumpets meant the proclama- 
tion of God’s presence. So when the trumpets blew 
during those daily marches they were reminded of 
the presence of God, and, keeping the ark, which 
was a token of His presence, in the middle of the 
procession, they obeyed fully both as to marching 
and silence. 

Their faith was shown by their obedience, and 
we are told in Hebrews that by faith the walls fell. 
It did not do the work of a battering ram, but it did 
put the people into the proper attitude toward God 
and enabled them to fulfill the conditions antecedent 
to His miraculous work. 

There is no ground for believing anything else 
than that it was clearly a miracle that laid low those 
walls. It is true that seven days might have been 
long enough to do some undermining, but the city 
was not entered through tunnels. The besiegers 
went in over the former walls that had fallen flat. 
Morever, there is no suggestion of digging opera- 
tions. Neither is there any ground for believing the 
result the work of an earthquake. Such a sugges- 
tion brings in the difficulty of believing in an earth- 
quake that Joshua ordered or at least that he fore- 
saw in time to give the antecedent command to 
shout, which involves too many difficulties. If it 
had been an earthquake it would be no harder for 
the Bible to say that God did it by an earthquake, 
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than to say that He opened the waters of the Red 
Sea by a strong east wind. 

During the seven days of marching God was pre- 
paring Israel for victory. Some people cannot stand 
victory any more than prosperity. The seven days 
of dull, monotonous marching surely impressed upon 
them that it was not they who were causing the 
walls to fall and winning the victory. They were 
required to carry out the whole program of God. 
At the end of three days the walls were still stand- 
ing, even as they were at the end of the fifth. After 
the sixth circuit, on the seventh day, they were still 
standing. Not until the people went around the 
seventh time on the seventh day did the walls fall. 
Israel had to give the uttermost obedience required 
in order to secure the victory. 

This is true of all the people of God. Nothing less 
than complete obedience is sufficient. Our spiritual 
lives may be starved or our souls shrivelled or our 
powers unproductive because we have not obeyed 
fully, or because we have not obeyed long enough. 
At the end of the first day Israel had obeyed fully, 
but not sufficiently long. God desires complete 
obedience. If we stop an hour too soon, we prevent 
the coming of the blessing. 

Victory is always of God, but ours may be the 
faith that lays hold on God and brings into our lives 
and experiences its rich and abiding blessing. 


III 
SAMSON AND HIS STRENGTH 


‘“ So the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.’’—Judges ne 30. 


and ie of God! That a man of his frailties should 
be trusted with extraordinary strength seems ut- 
terly bewildering. 

While travelling through the region where Sam- 
son wrought his exploit, one can hardly do other-— 
wise than meditate upon the last of the Judges. 
The train runs from Haifa to Jerusalem, a distance 
of only thirty-four miles, and yet requires four hours 
for the journey, starting from sea level and reaching 
an altitude of almost three thousand feet at the cap- 
ital city, much of the course being up steep grades 
and around sharp curves. The European-type 
coaches are comfortable enough, with meals served 
on removable tables set up between the two facing 
seats in each compartment. 

Crossing the plain of Sharon one sees graceful 
palm trees raising aloft their tufted heads. Olive, 
fig and mulberry trees are widely cultivated for their 
fruits. Along the track, narcissi, violets, daisies, 
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white cyclamen, orange-red pimpernels and scarlet 
anemones give brilliance to the landscape. Groups 
of fat-tailed sheep can be seen almost anywhere, and 
ungainly camels trudge along the highways. When 
in Balaam’s country we see asses like that upon 
which he rode, but none opens its mouth to make 
any other noise than braying. 

On higher ground rocks and pee cae ridges ap- 
pear through the soil. Olive orchards lend a grayish 
green colour to the landscape, while new vineyards 
and fig trees give a brighter colour. Black goats 
show up with startling clearness against the white 
limestone, and the retaining walls of many terraces 
hold up little patches of ground, some only three 
feet wide, on which are planted tiny fields of wheat 
or vines. 

Where the soil is sandy, grass is planted in par- 
allel rows to keep the sand from encroaching on the 
farming land. A flock of long-necked birds with 
wings white above and brown underneath go soar- 
ing above, adding their shadows to those of the 
swiftly fleeting clouds which lend variety and a sug- 
gestion of colour. A small boy of seven or eight 
waves to us by wiggling his fingers inward, while his 
other arm shades his eyes from the glaring sun, and 
his free hand holds a toy pop gun, which looks as 
if it might be of American origin. A distant village 
of mud huts is visited with a sand storm, while the 
sun shines with almost unbroken fervour. Presently 
we cross a plain where Samson is said to have fought 
with the Philistines, slaying a thousand of them 
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with the jaw-bone of an ass, and later are shown the 
place where he released the foxes into the fields of 
ripened grain to burn it. We cross the valley of 
Sorek where lived Delilah, who enticed Samson for 
the secret of his strength, and then cut off his hair 
as he lay asleep. 

While stopping at a station, small boys, dirty and 
uninviting in appearance, came whining for bak- 
sheesh, and none of them even suggested by his ap- 
pearance or character that he might be a modern 
Samson. Before leaving the plain our two locomo- 
tives broke away from the train, leaving us standing 
in the sunshine with less than the usual amount of 
breeze, until the engineers discovered that they had. 
lost us. Meanwhile we had opportunity to learn 
how intense was the heat and how annoying the dust 
which had been blowing in through every opening. 
To the right were sketchy Bedouin tents of camel’s 
hair cloth, so strong that goats could climb up 
on them without breaking through. On the other 
side we saw more goats and cattle, the former in 
the distance looking like bushes, in a region where 
the vegetation was scanty and every tree stunted. 

The birthplace of Samson, Zorah, is marked by 
ruins on top of the fourth of a row of five hills, all 
of them barren on top, and the third capped by an 
outcropping of white stone. Plants that looked like 
potatoes were being cultivated in the valley at the 
foot of the fourth hill, while an orchard of olive 
trees stood on the side of another. The clouds were 
as filmy as clouds could be, and the sun beat down 
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so intensely that the winds were excessively hot. 
Crossing two or three dry stream-beds we climbed 
to much higher ground, having on our left scenes of 
rugged beauty, with precipices and caverns em- 
phasizing the stony nature of the hills. High up 
on the left, on the edge of a gorge, is a cave where 
Samson is said once to have hidden from his en- 
emies. 

In spite of the scanty natural vegetation and the 
rockiness of the soil, we came upon hillsides almost 
unbelievably terraced. Human hands had built on 
one hill thirty-four terraces so that in the distance 
they looked like great irregular steps of some vast 
stairway built for the feet of giants greater than 
any that ever dwelt in Canaan, while another hill 
had forty-six terraces planted with wheat, vineyards 
or tiny orchards of olives and figs. In a dainty little 
valley we saw a modern Ruth in a small wheat field, 
handling a sickle and bundling the wheat into 
sheaves, while on the road near by walked a veiled 
woman in black beside a donkey lame in its left fore- 
foot. Such is the environment in which Samson 
was born and reared and where he performed his 
feats by strength that was granted to him by the 
living God. 

I. The greater a man is the more glaring are his 
defects. Samson was not entirely bad. There were 
good things in him, and in several ways there were 
even similarities between himself and Christ. He 
was dedicated to his work before his birth, laboured 
in behalf of other people and gave his life in the 
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performance of his tasks. On the other hand, there 
were many things in this man that were not good 
nor right, and his prominence makes his defects the 
more noticeable. 

We naturally expect goodness to accompany 
greatness, even though sad experience has taught us 
that they do not invariably consort. Greatness 
seems to imply the favour of God. Because one 
man is greater than his fellows we assume that God 
has given him a more liberal measure of powers and 
capacities than most men have. We believe that 
unusual equipment from God should evoke from 
its possessor faithful efforts to please God. A man 
cannot rise high in opposition to God’s will nor 
lacking God’s permission, so we look for goodness 
in the lives of those who are great. Greatness means 
a wide realm of influence, and ordinarily men are 
not acknowledged as great unless their influence has 
been salutary and they have established a reputa- 
tion for goodness. After all it is only for that which 
is ultimately good that men receive widespread ap- 
proval. — 

It appears like a breach of faith with all man- 
kind when a great man does wrong. Because of his 
eminence people have looked toward him with con- 
fidence, believing him good. When he does wrong 
he disappoints the expectations of all, and gives 
them a sense of personal injury because their trust 
has been violated. 

It is not only from the great ones of earth, how- 
ever, that goodness is expected. Only a few can be 
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great, but there is a large number of other persons 
from whom we expect only that which is right. 
They are Christ’s followers. Christians are often 
trusted just because they are Christians, and because 
people believe them to be good and true on account 
of their relationship to Christ. Their professed al- 
legiance to Him gives them a distinction similar 
in kind to that which greatness gives, and there 
are many things we do not expect from Christians 
any more than from great people of any faith. 

The angel message to Samson’s parents prepares 
the reader to expect singular freedom from defile- 
‘ment and unusual righteousness from the child 
whose coming had been ordained by the living God. 
His parents must have been godly people and have 
given him education in obedience to the will of God. 
He had been favoured, at least on occasions, with 
more than human strength, so that when Samson 
fell short of the standards of righteousness and pro- 
faned his strength, it was deplorably noticeable. 

It seems fitting for him to be strong, because he 
was chosen of God, but we cannot say of him that 
“his strength was as the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure.” The lack of purity was one 
of the greatest shortcomings in his life. He was not 
the master but rather the servant of his flesh. 

He fell far short of the Scriptural portrayal of an 
Old Testament saint. Though Abraham, Job and 
Moses all had their shortcomings, there were in their 
lives times of moral loftiness and religious zeal and 
fervour that lifted them far above the average. 
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David sinned in the matter of Uriah, but he also 
rose to exalted heights of faith and spiritual alle- 


giance, as reflected in the psalms which have become _ 


immeasurably precious to believers. Jacob practiced 
deception, for which there is no excuse, but later in 
life he refused to stop wrestling, at Peniel, until he 
had received a divine blessing. 

In the life of Samson, however, there are no di- 
vine heights of spiritual attainment. At times he 
had proof of God’s especial favour, but on other 
occasions he manifested a lamentable weakness. 
Even his final prayer for strength seems to have 
been uttered for personal reasons, for he asked that 
he might be avenged for his two eyes. In Justice, 
however, it ought to be said that he lived in a time 
when the destruction of the enemies of God and 
Israel was considered a personal duty, and that he 
had never heard our Lord’s teachings that we should 
love our enemies. 

To-day Christians are ashamed of Samson’s faults 
and defects, and would be much more pleased if 
they had only good stories to tell about this man of 
exceptional strength. As it is, we all suffer because 
of his faults, just as men suffer if they have sheep- 
stealing ancestors somewhere amongst their for- 
bears. 

The people of his own day, knowing his sins, must 
have thought that he acted in a miserable fashion 
for a judge, and godly Jews ever since must have 
sought in vain for some cogent excuse to offer for 
the strong man’s weaknesses and shortcomings. He 
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was a man of many defects. He practiced vengeance. 
He was inconsistent with Bible standards of moral- 
.ity, and in several instances, at least, his actions 
were most reprehensible. 

In fairness, reference must be made to his Naz- 
arite vow. Before his birth his parents had dedi- 
cated him to be a Nazarite, and in his manhood his 
long hair was the sign of his separation. His ab- 
stinence from wine testified further to his accept- 
ance of his parents’ dedication. As long as he main- 
tained his Nazarite status he had his strength. 

II. God can use exceedingly poor human ma- 
terial to accomplish His purposes. God’s selection 
of Samson for exceptional service is made very clear, 
even the overcoming of his mother’s barrenness be- 
ing due to divine interposition, yet God did not 
make him automatically perfect, nor sinless. Sam- 
son was created a free agent, and could himself 
choose what he would do, being free to decide 
whether or not to continue his dedication as a Naz- 
arite. The later history of his life shows how a 
man’s choices can make exceedingly spotted a char- 
acter that God started out clean and full of excep- 
tional promise. If any man ever had an opportu- 
nity to live free from reproach, Samson had it, but 
by his own choice he marred a future that might 
have been wonderful. 

The freedom of the human will is man’s glory. 
If we were not free to say no as well as yes, and to 
choose the wrong as well as the right, we should lack 
the liberty that makes life rich. God highly blessed 
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us when He gave us wills that are free, and yet that 
very freedom of choice is a possible source of un- 
ending trouble and great danger. Many things en- 
tice us to choose wrong, and when wrong is once 
established in our lives it brings in a train of ac- 
companying evils that are certain to involve suffer- 
ing. The pity is that none of us can suffer alone. 
Others must suffer with us. 

In Samson’s case the freedom of his will led to 
repentance. He turned to God in humility and 
pleaded for strength, “only this once.” He felt 
that the days of his former glory and strength were 
ended, and rightly so, but the same will that 
prompted him to do evil things also led him back 
to repentance. The greatness of a man’s sin does 
not finally determine his character. That is de- 
cided by his abiding attitude toward it. If he turns 
from his sin, it is the penitence that decides his 
destiny, but if he holds to his sin with love and de- 
sire, his character becomes fixed by it. 

Imperfect as he was, Samson still was the agent of 
God, being one of the twelve judges of Israel, who 
were men raised up of God to lead successful revolts 
against foreign oppressors, and by whose success in 
such undertakings the fact of their divine vocation 
was established. They were emancipators of the 
people of God. In his capacity as judge and ruler, 
he punished the Philistines, the historic enemies of 
the chosen people. In effecting this punishment 
God did not choose armies nor Sas cnatgs but this 
one man, Samson. 


a 
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The strength he used was from God, and when 
divinely impelled and empowered, he had strength 
greater than that of other men. The strength did 
not, of course, reside in his long hair, which was 
merely an outward symbol of his inward allegiance 
to God and of his maintaining his Nazarite status. 

When Samson broke his vow, after having told 
Delilah the secret of his strength, she called an 
enemy to shave off the seven locks of his head while 
he was asleep. Then his strength went from him, 
and he “ wist not that the Lord was departed from 
him.” His affair with the wicked woman had cost 
him the favour of God, because it led to the break- 
ing of his vow. His supernormal strength, which 
he had recognized as coming from God by humbly 
praying for relief from thirst just after having slain 
a thousand Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
was gone. 

That he was an agent of God ‘in many of his acts 
appears further in the fact that some of them were 
works of vengeance. On one occasion, perhaps with 
help, he caught three hundred foxes, or jackals, tied 
them together in pairs with a slow burning brand 
attached to them and set them loose in the standing 
ripened grain of the enemy, so that there was a 
great conflagration. In itself this was a wicked 
thing to do, as any one can realize who has seen 
standing fields of grain being destroyed with amaz- 
ing rapidity by devouring flames driven onward by 
a hot wind, making a fire of such volume as to 
suggest that the whole countryside would be con- 
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sumed. On that occasion, while Samson may have 
been animated primarily by vengeance, he must also 
have been used of God as an executioner of divine 
decrees of punishment against God’s enemies. God 
said, “‘ Vengeance is mine. I will repay.” So we 
cannot think that He would answer a man’s prayer 
to give him the satisfaction of vengeance unless the 
things accomplished were at the same time right 
punishments upon evil-doers. 

When we see how God could use so imperfect a 
man, we should be encouraged to dedicate ourselves 
to Christ, however few our talents may be. He 
does not expect more of us than we can do, nor 
does He require us to use for Him more than we 
possess. God demands only that we use what we 
have and rewards us according to our faithfulness. 
Both Scripture and life give abundant illustration 
that persons with slender initial equipment can be 
used of God for accomplishing notable purposes. 

Samson’s life warns us not to trust in any power 
or capacity we may have and to guard against fel- 
lowship with sin, lest our records be as undesirable 
and spotted as his and others should have abiding 
regrets because of our shortcomings and defects. It 
must be constantly urged that men do not suffer 
alone for their sins. For a bit of youthful folly a 
man may pay in deep suffering when he is past sixty 
years old, and behold his loved ones suffering with 
him. 

III. The value of faith. Samson was not true 
to the standards of righteousness, nor obedient to all 
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of the ten commandments, some of which he ap- 
parently flaunted openly. We cannot hold him up 
as an example to boys and girls except with regard 
to those periods of his life during which he was 
faithful to his vow. Grievous sins of the flesh were 
written against him. Yet his name appears in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, in the list of notables 
who gave examples of outstanding faith in God. If 
we were to-day to make up a list of Old Testament 
worthies we would hardly include Samson, and yet 
God saw fit to class him with Moses, Abraham and 
Joshua, when commending them for their faith. 
Samson was a man of acceptable faith in God, be- 
cause he made it a working principle of his life 
through most of his years. He accepted what God 
had revealed to his parents about himself and 
recognized that his strength was divine in origin. 
The presence of Samson’s name in that list reveals 
the importance of Christian faith. It is the funda- 
mental consideration, and avails for us when our 
obedience necessarily falls short. Even though a 
man have many shortcomings, if he has a living, 
working faith in God he is acceptable to Him, and 
also usable. 

Does some one say, “ Let us then have faith and 
at the same time be as loose in our living as was 
Samson” ? A fallacy lies behind such a statement. 
If men are as loose and irresponsible as Samson, have 
they faith? How are they going to know they have 
faith unless it is shown in their living? Unless it is 
manifested in their receiving Christ as Saviour and 
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Lord, how can they be sure they have it? If it does 
manifest itself thus, the fact of Christ’s lordship 
will prevent us from desiring to do the things con- 
trary to His will. Taking Christ as Lord means 
wanting to obey Him, and James tells us that faith, 
“if it hath not works, is dead,’ and John assures 
us, “As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.” So unless men have Christ 
as Lord and show their obedience by good works, 
they may well question whether or not they have 
acceptable faith. 

When Christ comes in as the Master of a human 
life definite changes result. Former desires vanish, 
and new impulses are imparted. Tastes for for- 
bidden things are eliminated, so that men have no 
desire to do the things that Christ forbids. Fond- 
ness for evil things is supplanted by other desires. 
This is so generally true that if men find in their 
hearts desires for forbidden things they ought 
solemnly to question themselves as to whether or 
not they have faith and have truly set their affec- 
tions on things that are above. 

The recording of Samson’s name amongst the 
people of great faith gives us precedent for leniency 
in forming estimates of the lives of others. We 
should not have put Samson’s name in that list, 
perhaps because we see too solely the undesirable 
things, or because we do not fully appreciate the 
worth of faith. In forming our estimates of other 
people we must remember that “man looketh on 
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the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.” 

Another suggestion is reflected in the little girl’s 
prayer, who prayed, “O God, make all the bad 
people good, and the good people easy to live with.” 
While faith is the first essential and the bare neces- 
sity for the Christian life, we are not to be con- 
tent with having that one trait. Men may have 
faith, and thereby please God, but that does not 
mean that they shall be lacking in social graces, 
considerateness, courtesy and even charm. Peter 
urges, “ Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity,” and then tells us, “ If 
these things be in you and abound, they make you 
that ye shall be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Faith is 
essential to the beginning of the Christian life but 
is only one of a large number of traits and char- 
acteristics which are necessary for its finest develop- 
ment. 

We should not be content to get along with as 
little Christianity as possible, but should seek as 
much religion and as many Christian traits as we 
can. We should add to our faith. Faith avails in 
our relationship to God, and without faith it is not 
possible to please Him. It is irreplaceable, but is 
not the sole requirement for finely developed Chris- 
tianity. While being recognizably Christians in our 
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relations to God, we should also be persons of pleas- 
ing personality and fine character in our contacts 
with one another. The faith that saves us puts us 
into contact with God, Who is the source of all the 
blessings which enable us to develop the other 
graces of Christian character, virtue, knowledge, 
patience, godliness, brotherly kindness and charity. 


IV 
THE FIRE FROM HEAVEN 


‘* And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him: 
but +f Baal, then follow him. And the people answered him not a 
word,’’—I Kings 18; 21. 

say ROUNT CARMEL is more than a moun- 

A Wee b tain peak. The name belongs to an en- 
A WAy f tire ridge of high land extending for 
INSALED® some eight miles along the western 
yidary of the plain of Esdraelon. The north- 
western end of the ridge is a promontory extending 
into the Mediterranean Sea and forming the 
southern boundary of the Bay of Acre. Near the 
southern end the highest point is seventeen hundred 
and forty-two feet above sea level, but at the north- 
ern end it rises but five hundred and fifty-six feet, 
and in one place is washed by the River Kishon, 
which seems little more than a creek. 

When approaching Haifa from the Mediterranean 
Sea, Mount Carmel is the first locality that can 
be identified, and is visible from several miles out. 
It stirs the emotions to view the land of Elijah, and 
to realize that soon one’s foot is to rest on the soil 
of the Holy Land, even though the harbour is poor, 
and a landing must be made by rowboats. It is 
inspiring to gaze upon Mount Carmel and to realize 
that at last one is within seeing distance of a place 
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where God showed His presence and power by a 
miracle, for it was on this mountain that the divine 
flame came down from heaven to set afire the offer- 
ing Elijah had arranged on an altar to the living 
God. 

The mountain ridge of Carmel contains layers of 
limestone, some of them bare in places and includ- 
ing many caves, one of which is known as the cave 
of Elijah, and is now under a Carmelite monastery. 
From the crest of the ridge one has a fine view 
over Palestine and far out over the Mediterranean 
Sea, whose limpid, blue waters seem always entic- 
ing. 

Travelling by railroad from Haifa to Jerusalem, 
the mountain is on the left and the sea on the 
right, as one goes southward toward the plain of 
Sharon. The changing landscape includes terraced 
fields on the slope of Carmel, fine truck gardens on 
the side toward the sea, fields of ripening wheat, a 
bit of white sandy beach, orchards of fig trees 
fenced in with cactus hedges and patches of ripen- 
ing melons. A man rides along on a donkey, his 
legs almost long enough to scrape the ground, and 
is followed soon after by another man on a bicycle. 
The sea is of three shades of green, according to the 
depth of the water and the character of the bottom. 
Clam diggers are at work along the rocky shores, 
and far out is a sailboat with its three sails full, and 
gleaming in the sunshine. 

In the distance a village of mud huts stants on 
a minor hilltop, while near by morning-glories run 
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wild, forming a background for deep red poppies 
and clusters of yellow flowers springing out of the 
richly fertile soil of Sharon’s plain. On the ocean 
side people are bathing on rocky or sandy shores, 
and at the end of a promontory, extending into the 
sea, are the ruins of a large pilgrims’ castle built 
by the crusaders. Seven heavily-laden camels go 
trudging along the highway, and in a field near by 
a baby donkey, black in colour, goes scampering to- 
ward its mother. Four camels and a donkey are to 
be seen grazing while tethered by having a halter 
rope tied to the left front foot. Up the hillsides 
black goats are feeding, and still farther up are 
two shepherds watching their herds, while along the 
track are extensive fields of growing onions. Such 
is a partial picture of the present life and environ- 
ment in this part of Palestine, where Elijah prayed 
to God and received a striking answer to his prayer, 
the narrative of which is one of the most dramatic 
episodes recorded in the Bible. The visitor hopes, 
when he is shown the traditional site of the miracle, 
called the Place of Burning, that the identification 
is perfect. 

I. Elijah’s plea for allegiance to God. “If the 
Lord be God, serve him,” is the substance of his 
plea for allegiance to the true God, though he does 
not in this verse declare who the true God is. He 
is standing alone among the thousands of Israel 
gathered on that mountain, and is known as the 
prophet of the true God and a champion of the 
true faith. 
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Ahab was a weak king, married to Jezebel, a 
strong and wicked woman, who was a believer in 
the Assyrian gods Baal and Astarte, the deities of 
her home land. She had introduced that worship 
among the people of Israel, and won over her hus- 
band to allegiance to Baal, believed to be the sun ' 
god of the Phcenicians. He had had the altars of 
the true God destroyed, and the people had become, 
at least in part, idolaters, though some may have 
been bewildered as to whom to worship. 

Elijah had asked Ahab, the king, to summon all 
Israel to Mount Carmel, and also the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal. Then he spoke the 
words of the text, told the people that he was the 
only prophet of God left among them and that a 
trial was to be made that day to discover which 
was the true God, the proof to be given by the com- 
ing of flame to set fire to offerings prepared before- 
hand. 

As the people gathered that day they saw no 
irrigation ditches full of water, for there had been 
a drought in the land for many months. The fields 
were dry and dead, and the trees, barren or listless. 
The dust and sand storms were bad then as now, 
and must often have obscured the landscape from 
view. There may have been a few weeds in favoured 
places, but the people of Israel probably did not 
see even the weed resembling dog fennel, that grows 
so abundantly, nor the wild parsnip, the mustard, 
nor the hollyhocks that can now be seen, because 
for three years there had been no rain. Above all, 
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they saw no mowing or binding machines, such as 
indicate progress in Palestine to-day. A soaring 
hawk or buzzard may have cast a momentary 
shadow on the landscape which everywhere showed 
signs of barrenness and drought. 

The priests of Baal probably did not regard 
Elijah’s project with favour, for they must have 
known that prayer to Baal was as useless as a 
petition offered to a marble angel on a tombstone, 
but they could hardly retreat in the presence of 
the multitude. They made ready an altar, placed 
a dressed bullock upon it, and then called upon 
Baal from morning until midday to send fire, say- 
ing, “O Baal, hear us.” No answer came, however, 
nor did any fire descend from heaven. 

At noon Elijah mocked them, saying, “ Cry 
aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” The prophet’s 
zeal can be commended, but hardly his mockery. 
The shouting of the priests increased until finally 
in their frenzy they cut themselves with lancets and 
knives until the blood flowed. What a scene to be 
presumably the result of religious enthusiasm! 
Finally, near the close of day, with their bodies 
stained with blood, their breath coming in gasps 
and their strength exhausted, they ceased, for 
“there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor 
any that regarded.” 

Thereupon Elijah, in an entirely different spirit, 
invited the people to come nearer, used twelve 
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stones, one for each of the twelve tribes, to repair 
the altar that had been broken down, dressed the 
bullock for sacrifice, stepped aside and commanded 
that four barrels of water be poured over the sac- 
rifice and altar. He did not do it himself but had 
others do it. No possible grounds existed for a 
charge of fraud. Three times that act was repeated, 
so that twelve: barrels of water saturated every- 
thing, filling even the trough around the altar, and 
forestalling the possible charge that hidden fire had 
been placed amongst the pieces of wood. With 
everything drenched, at the time of the offering of 
the evening sacrifice, he prayed, reminding God 
that he had done everything according to the divine 
word to him, and adding, “ Hear me, that this 
people may know that thou art the Lord God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart back again.” 

Then the fire came, not just a spark, for that 
might easily have been unavailing with the drenched 
wood, but enough fire to kindle flames that con- 
sumed even the altar stones, and licked up the water 
in the trench. Elijah’s quiet faith in the true God 
had done what the excited and frenzied cries of the 
priests of Baal could not accomplish. When the 
people saw it, they declared the result of the trial 
in the words, “ The Lord, he is the God,” and fell 
upon their faces. Thereupon occurred the slaying 
of the false prophets, followed by a drenching rain 
after the appearance of the cloud out of the west 
that first looked as small as a man’s hand. 

Elijah’s calmness and absence of fear as to the 
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result were noteworthy. He did not doubt that 
the fire would come, for he was working in accord- 
ance with the word of God he had received. Nor 
did he fear that the people would fail to see the 
result of the testing. Men need never fear about 
God’s being able to prove Himself God. He can 
amply authenticate Himself. Put God alongside 
any of the world’s idols, and you need have no fear 
that, if the seeker for truth is open-minded, he will 
fail to be convinced that our God is the true God. 

We need not fear for Christianity. Let men place 
the religion of Christ alongside of Buddhism, Islam, 
Confucianism, Shintoism and any others, for study. 
Let them read the sacred books of all the historic 
faiths, studying not only their principles but also 
their fruits. Then we need have no fear that they 
will fail to find Christianity absolutely the best, and 
the only satisfying faith. 

Likewise, if they will put the Bible alongside 
- other so-called sacred books, and read them all, we 
need not fear that they will not be convinced that 
it outranks the others and is truly a revelation from 
God. Such a result is assured if men give the 
Bible a fair chance to reach their minds and hearts. 
If they read faithfully all the other books and leave 
the Bible untouched on the shelf, however, think- 
ing that they know what it says from what they 
have learned in conversation or from general read- 
ing, they may reach a wrong decision; but if they 
give it the same considerate attention that they 
give to other books when they claim to be seeking 
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the truth, we need have no fear as to their final 
judgment. 

It should be emphasized that Christians are not 
foolishly to put God to a test. We are not to try 
anything like this that Elijah did, nor even to do 
as a soldier did who promised God that he would 
accept Christ as Saviour in case he secured a fur- 
lough to go home for a holiday. That is rash pre- 
sumption. It is doing what Jesus would not do on 
the Mount of Temptation, when He refused to cast 
Himself down even though Satan had reminded 
Him that the Bible said, “ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee.” Our Lord replied that the Bible 
also said, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” Elijah did not make such a mistake, nor did 
he go in his own strength to order this trial by fire, 
for he plainly declared that he did these things at 
the word of God. 

It is important for men to make a decision for 
God, to choose the living God to serve and obey. 
Men tend to become like the god they worship. 
The Buddhists tend to become calm, indifferent and 
detached like their great statues of Buddha, and 
Christians who worship God truly tend to become 
Godlike in character and Christlike in spirit. 

II. A rebuke for indecision. ‘ How long halt ye 
between two opinions?” The picture suggested is 
that of a bird hopping from twig to twig and back 
again, suggesting indecision and vacillation, once 
holding to one opinion and then to the opposite, one 
day tending toward the worship of God and the 
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next day kneeling before Baal. Elijah’s message is 
to stop vacillating, not to be a nobody. Believe 
something. Hold to it. Stand up to be counted. 
Do not stay on the fence, ready to fall or jump in 
either direction, according as to which promises to 
be the more profitable. Do not be a last man’s man, 
ready to agree with every one who speaks with ear- 
nestness, and to accept his opinion as your own. 
Do not be too cowardly to choose. Some people 
seem afraid to make a definite decision lest it might 
involve some sort of penalty, persecution or loss. 
Such are shallow people without backbone enough 
to make them of great worth. 

Think things through. It is not wrong to think 
about religious matters. We ought to think. We 
are commanded to think. “ Think on these things,” 
says the apostle, having mentioned the things that 
are true, good, just, pure, honest and of good report. 
Use your mind, weigh all the evidence, and come to 
a decision. If you decide for yourself that Chris- 
tianity is not true, look at it again, for it would be 
strange that so many enlightened people could be 
wrong in regarding it so highly. If you still prove to 
yourself that it is not true, then dismiss it from 
your mind, if you can, and if you can find some 
other explanation for all the good in the world and 
some other source for the power good men have for 
doing good and keeping God’s laws, accept them. Do 
not postpone lest it cost you some sacrifice. Above 
all, do not simply neglect. Do not shirk making a 
choice. Choose. Choose this night.. Show that you 
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have the courage of your convictions. If God be 
God, if Christianity is the true faith, choose at once. 

Some men tell themselves that they want more 
time to think the matter over. That is foolishness. 
They have had plenty of time to think it over, for 
most men have had repeated urgings to reach a 
decision. This is not the first time they have been 
asked to decide, nor the first time that conscience 
has been urging them. What they need is not more 
time to think about it but more strength in their 
wills to do at once the thing they ought to do in- 
stead of further postponing. Refusing to accept 
Christ is rejecting Him. The present invitation, if 
not accepted, is rejected. 

Some men have been fooled, perhaps, into think- 
ing that God is a hard taskmaster, and that if they 
accept Christ it will mean the end of joy and happi- 
ness and will cost all the things they now call pleas- 
ure. Men who think thus are simply deluded. To 
become a Christian does not cost anything that a 
man is not later glad to have given up for Christ’s 
sake, and there is no surer way to find satisfying 
joy than in a new relationship to Christ. What now 
seems so good to men often is insipid and tasteless 
after they know the riches of Christ. Desires they 
have not dreamed of find satisfaction through 
Christ, but even if it cost a man every bit of future 
pleasure, it would still be worth while to put it all 
in jeopardy for the sake of having Christ as Saviour. 

Some persons want to wait until they are over- 
come by a surge of feeling that will not be gainsaid 
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nor endure resistance. They, too, are making a mis- 
take. A great surge of feeling is not required to 
make a decision for Christ. Many things in life 
must be done without our being impelled by an 
overwhelming feeling or emotion. When we are 
asked to pay our debts, we are not required to feel 
like paying them. Our duty is to pay, whether we 
feel like it or not. 

The excuses that men offer to their consciences 
for not accepting Christ nor promising to live their 
lives for Him are all vain. They are poor, shriv- 
elled things that shirking people have used for cen- 
turies. They have all been proved insufficient. 
There is no reason for not accepting Christ. There 
cannot be a reason against it, for God wants men 
to do it, and invites all men to do it, and God does 
not desire nor require anything that is unreasonable. 

Men who think they have a reason for not accept- 
ing Christ are simply being fooled, and the longer 
they yield to that delusion the harder it will be to 
break away and do the thing that should have been 
done long before. Such a man should tell himself, 
“T am being fooled. The devil is getting ahead of 
me. He is laughing in his sleeve at me, and I am 
being hardened so that it will ever be more difficult 
for me to make the decision.” He may talk to him- 
self thus, and add that he is willing to go the devil’s 
way, with his eyes open, or he can turn and accept 
the invitation of the Lord Jesus, who says to all 
men, ‘‘ Come unto me.” 


V 
JESUS AND BETHLEHEM 


‘‘ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose het forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting. >?” Micah 5 


*< O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lte; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by: 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.’’ 


7% (ey, HE occurrence of which the poet sings 
ey BY was the crowning event in the long life 
gy W788 of that village, which was already old 
<9 (2% when Micah wrote, about seven cen- 

Wiies before Christ. The earliest mention of it 
is in Genesis, where it is recorded that Rachel, the 
wife of Jacob, died at the birth of Benjamin, and 
was buried in Bethlehem, and that a pillar was set 
up on her grave, and her traditional tomb is shown 
to-day on the right-hand side of the road leading 
from Jerusalem. 

The village was also the home of Boaz and Ruth, 
and near by are the fields in which the latter gleaned. 
It was the boyhood home of David, and surrounding 
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it are the fields in which he tended his father’s sheep 
and had experiences later reflected in the shepherd 
psalm. Micah must have had full knowledge of 
these persons and their history at the time he wrote 
the prophecy about Bethlehem, which concerns it- 
self about great David’s greater Son and gives us 
a rich revelation about the Christ who was yet to 
come. 

I. The surroundings of Jesus at His birth were 
humble. “ Though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah,” said the prophet, meaning not only 
little as regards size but also significance. The thou- 
sands were the families of Judah. Though Bethle- 
hem by David’s time was a walled city, it never 
attained great importance. It had no honour to 
give to Christ, but rather received honour from 
Him. His birth there gives it its primary interest 
to mankind to-day. The name means house of 
bread, and is fitting for the place that saw the 
nativity of the Bread of Life. Ephratah is another 
name for the same place, used as early as the record 
in Genesis. Christ, being greater in significance 
than the village, has given it such importance that 
it has an irremovable place in human history. 

To go to Bethlehem to-day from Jerusalem one 
takes the road travelled by the wise men when they 
sought the infant Jesus, along which it is not un- 
usual to meet a group like that of the holy family, 
a man leading a donkey on which sits a young 
mother with her child in her arms. The road is of 
hard, white limestone bordered by limestone fences. 
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It is busy with the travel of pedestrians, heavily- 
laden donkeys, caravans of camels and throbbing 
motor cars, and the traveller soon is as white with 
dust as are stray objects along the roadside. New 
orchards have been set out, but old olive trees can 
still be seen, one of them having a trunk as large 
around as a hogshead, though it is not more than 
thirty feet high. Corn, wheat and barley add beauty 
to the fields, which extend to the edge of a fertile 
vale called the Valley of Roses. 

At the top of a gentle hill is the well of the Magi, 
where it is said the holy family stopped to drink 
and on whose placid surface the wise men saw re- 
flected the star that had guided them and which 
they followed onward to Herod’s palace. 

Four miles from Jerusalem stands the tomb of 
Rachel, apparently freshly whitewashed. Near by 
is said to be the place where David slew Goliath, 
and plenty of stones are lying about to provide such 
a doughty warrior with ammunition for many sim- 
ilar battles. In places the fields seem almost coy- 
ered with small stones which would fit neatly into 
the slings that are still made and used, and yet the 
fields produce good grain. 

In the village of Bethlehem one is shown David’s 
well. In his warfare with the Philistines, though 
sore beset, he remembered the home of his boyhood 
and expressed the wish that some one would give 
him a drink of the water in the well by the gate of 
Bethlehem. Three of his mighty men went up se- 
cretly by night and at the risk of their lives brought 
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him water from that well, but because they secured 
it at the jeopardy of their lives “ he would not drink 
thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord.” The 
gift was too precious for him to accept, so he dedi- 
cated it to God. The well is covered by a large 
stone shaped like a millstone, but with an opening 
in the center of sufficient size to admit a pail for 
drawing water, which is still used daily by many 
of the inhabitants. 

The village is not a large place, having a popula- 
tion of perhaps seven thousand, of whom fewer than 
three hundred are Mohammedans, and only about 
fifty Protestants. Others are largely Greek Cath- 
olics, though some are Roman Catholics or Ar- 
menians. The people as a whole look happier and 
more intelligent than most of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, and also cleaner. Many of the girls are 
noted for their beauty, having fair skin and bright 
eyes, blue eyes being surprisingly plentiful for an 
oriental city. The girls wear long gowns of white, 
often so extensively embroidered in silk that one 
gown requires months for the making. Sleeveless 
coats of striped silk are worn over these gowns 
while on their heads are shawls of linen. They wear 
headdresses of coins, both of silver and of gold, and 
coin necklaces. Under the white veils on their heads 
the married women wear a cap of stiff black cloth 
perhaps six inches high, across the front of which 
are their dowries of coins. Such a cap probably was 
worn by the mother of Jesus. 

The town of Bethlehem has houses mostly of one 
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or two stories, white and box-like in shape, built at 
the edges of the narrow streets, while journeying 
along which one is likely to be retarded by don- 
keys, sheep or camels, or, on the wider streets, by 
the recently introduced automobile. The Bethle- 
hemites have some artistic ability, which is ex- 
pressed partly in the trinkets and religious emblems 
they make of wood, or mother-of-pearl imported 
from the United States. Much of the work is done 
by women and girls, who receive from twelve to 
twenty-five cents a day for their labours. 

The center of interest in Bethlehem is the Church 
of the Nativity, said to cover the spot where Jesus 
was born. It fronts on the market-place and is a 
notably large building, with a door so exceptionally 
small that one must stoop to enter. The large, 
original door many years ago was made small for 
better protection against possible Moslem attack. 
Inside one is impressed with the spaciousness of the 
church, reputed to have been erected in 330 by 
Constantine. It is a venerable building even though, 
as some believe, it is merely a sixth century restora- 
tion of the original. When inside, one is ready to 
believe that it has been standing for sixteen cen- 
turies and truly is, as claimed, the oldest Christian 
church. 

Forty-four monolithic columns with Corinthian 
capitals support the roof, just under which are the 
windows by which the building is lighted. In the 
walls are faint suggestions of mosaics contributed 
by an emperor in the twelfth century, but for the 
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most part the building is simple and lacking in 
anachronistic adornment. Three groups of Chris- 
tians have well-defined areas of authority within it, 
the Greeks, the Latins and the Armenians. They 
are jealous of their rights and resent infringement. 
Even quarrels arise at times, as when both Ar- 
menians and Greeks claimed the right to wash a cer- 
tain window. ‘The contention became so serious 
that the Mohammedan authorities had to forbid 
either to touch it, and the window went unwashed 
because the Christians could not be peaceable about 
it. | 
To reach the reputed spot where Jesus was born 
one must go to the crypt underneath the church, 
following a passage bordered by a strip of carpet, 
on which no Latin priest is permitted to step. A 
winding staircase gives access to the grotto, which 
has been incorporated in the Chapel of the Nativity, 
forty-two feet long by twelve wide and ten high, 
floored with marble worn smooth by the tread of 
many feet, and lighted by fifty-three lamps owned 
by the three sects. Fifteen lamps, six belonging to 
the Greeks, five to the Latins and four to the Ar- 
menians, burn constantly around the center of in- 
terest, which is a fourteen pointed silver star set in 
the floor of a niche and surrounded by a Latin in- 
scription which states that there Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Opposite is the marble Chapel of the Manger, 
lighted with ornamental lamps, though the original 
manger in which Christ was cradled is said to be in 
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Rome. Near by is the Chapel of the Adoration of 
the Magi, where the wise men are said to have wor- 
shipped the infant Jesus, and given Him their gifts. 
Adjoining is the Grotto of Jerome, who set himself 
the task of translating the Bible into the vulgar 
language of the day, and chose this place because 
of its holy associations. 

Can we be sure that this is truly the place of 
Christ’s birth? We know, at least, that He was 
born in Bethlehem. Moreover, Justyn Martyr, who 
was born only a few years after the death of the 
Apostle John, writes with confidence that the birth 
occurred in a “ certain cave close to the village of 
Bethlehem.’ One hundred years later Origen states 
that the cave and manger were still shown to vis- 
itors, and Jerome, the translator of the Bible, be- 
lieved that the spot had been exactly identified. It 
must be kept in mind that the church is on the mar- 
ket-place, which is the likely location for an inn in 
such a village, and also that caves and grottos were 
used to house cattle. Hence, it is altogether likely 
that it is exactly the place of Christ’s birth. 

To see something, however, that more closely re- 
sembles the birthplace of Jesus, it will be well to 
enter a stable like one near Jerusalem. It is a cave 
with a floor of rough stone, divided into stalls open- 
ing upon a sort of central court. Animals eat out 
of their stone boxes or mangers, and men and women 
eat and sleep temporarily, while on a journey, on 
the stone floor, with no bedding but their blankets. 
There can be little doubt that it was on just such a 
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stone floor that Mary lay and in such a hollowed- 
out stone box that Jesus was placed. Seeing a 
Bedouin woman seated on the floor holding an in- 
fant in her arms while her husband is busied about 
the donkey whose nose is in a stone feed-box sug- 
gests the scene that was beheld by the shepherds at 
Bethlehem that first Christmas night. The surround- 
ings of our Lord at His birth were extremely hum- 
ble, and a visit to such a stable, even as to Beth- 
lehem itself, makes one realize that fact with new 
force. 

II. The exalted work of Christ. “ He 
that is to be ruler in Israel.”’ Micah’s words remind 
us of Isaiah’s prophecy, “ The government shall be 
upon his shoulder.” Other things might have been 
declared about the Christ who was to be born in 
Bethlehem. God might have informed His people 
through Micah that Jesus was to be a teacher and 
preacher, a healer, a wonder-worker, a friend and 
a revealer of God, for He was all of these. Yet here 
He is spoken of as a ruler, and the ruler is supreme 
over his people. It was to such an exalted position 
and work that Christ was appointed, the phrase, 
“Come forth unto me,’ meaning to do God’s 
will. 

For those who had eyes to see, Jesus fulfilled this 
teaching in every detail. He did not, indeed, estab- 
lish a worldly court of splendour where He reigned 
and ruled over the destinies of His people, but He 
set up a stronger domination over those who knew 
Him, and exerted a spiritual authority that evoked 
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their finest allegiance and prompted more than one 
to die rather than be disloyal. 

To Pilate Christ said, “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” Those who looked to see Him estab- 
lish a court with the splendour of Solomon’s were 
doomed to disappointment, but He ruled with a 
power greater than Solomon’s, in a higher kingdom, 
the realm of men’s spirits. It was true as He said 
to His disciples, “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth,’ which was shown not only in 
the things He did in ministering but in His teach- 
ings and His manner of teaching, which was such 
that His hearers ‘“‘ were astonished at his doctrine: 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” 

Another prophecy in Isaiah says, “ He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young.’ When 
Christ came He spoke of Himself as the “ good shep- 
herd” and proved by His teachings and work that 
He was. When He taught and shepherdized His 
people, the original word meaning to do all the 
things that sheep need done for them, He spake not 
as prophets of old, who said, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 


with a delegated authority, but said, ‘ Verily I say | 


unto you,” using His inherent authority as the di- 
vine Son of God. 

The government that Christ exercises is an abid- 
ing one. “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” His 
authority continues as long as He lives, and just so 
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long shall believers live and rejoice in His ruler- 
ship. His government shall be a glorified one, as 
Micah declares in his words, “ He shall be great unto 
the ends of the earth. All people shall know of his 
glory.” His greatness is being declared by every 
soul that is born again through faith. Every time a 
person begins to believe in Christ and receives power 
to become a child of God, luster is added to the 
glory of the Lord, and the perfections of His char- 
acter are being revealed with added splendour. 

III. The eternal existence of Christ. We say 
that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, and that is true. 
Jesus was the human name of our Lord, even as 
Christ was His official name, as reflected in His ex- 
alted office. He was the Messiah and lived before 
He was born, so that an accurate statement would 
be that Christ became incarnate in Bethlehem. He 
had had life before, even from all eternity. He had 
existed in unity with the Father, and His goings 
forth had been from everlasting. All the things 
that Christ does or is to do were eternal in their 
origin in the mind of God. 

In the days of His flesh He emphasized this truth 
of His preéxistence, “ Verily I say unto you, Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am.” His hearers knew that 
He meant He had had existence before Abraham, 
which is declared also in the opening words of the 
Fourth Gospel, “ In the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was God.” 

The central truth of the incarnation is that God 
came to earth in the form of man and shared our 
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humanity with us. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself. When men saw Christ they 
saw God. “No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only-begotten son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” The verb de- 
clared means revealed. When Christ spoke of the 
things of God, He spoke of His own things. 

God became incarnate, not for His pleasure or 
joy, but for our welfare, and that men might have 
eternal life. A helpful story, whether parable or 
fact, tells of a man in Kashmir who owned several 
hundred sheep which were taken out to pasture by 
his servants every day. Several evenings some of 
the sheep were missing. He asked the servants to 
go after them, but for fear of wild beasts they did 
not go. The owner wanted to save his sheep, but 
told himself, “If I go myself to fetch them, they 
will not recognize me, for they have not seen me 
before. My sheep recognize my servants, but they 
will not go; so I must become like a sheep.” He put 
on a sheep’s skin to make himself look like a sheep. 
He found some that had strayed and some that 
had been wounded. When they saw him, thinking 
him a sheep like themselves, they followed him. He 
brought them home, fed and ministered to them. 
When all the sheep had been saved and brought in, 
he took off the sheep’s skin. He was not a sheep 
but a man, but became a sheep to save. So God 
became man in order to save men. 

Paul declares the truth similarly when he says, 
“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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that, though he was rich yet for our sakes he became 

poor that we, through his poverty, might be rich.” 
He accepted the poverty of humanity, the poverty 
of being made human, for the sake of sinful men. 
He had known the glory of God from eternity and 
all the joys and riches of heaven. Yet He forsook 
them all that He might share our lives with us, and 
make it possible for sinful men to have the glory of 
heaven. That is the meaning of the incarnation, 
of God’s coming in the flesh in the person of Christ 
Jesus. So we may well sing the last stanza of the 
hymn with which we began: 


““O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to- wee 


O come to us, abide with US, 
Our Lord Emmanuel.’’ 


VI 
NAZARETH, THE HOME OF JESUS 


‘« And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’’—Matthew 2: 23. 

GOAN there any good thing come out of 
m3 Nazareth?” was the answer of Nathanael 
to Philip, who had said, “‘ We have found 
we 2 him of whom Moses and the law and 
nl Bas did write, Jesus of Nazareth.” Na- 
thanael’s reply revealed the general opinion of Naz- 
areth in his day, which was probably reflected again 
in Pilate’s inscription on the cross, because the gov- 
ernor wanted to heap indignity upon the Jews and 
on “ Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.” Even 
to-day the Moslems of Nablus, built on the site of 
ancient Shechem, use the name Nazarene to express 
their contempt for all who are not followers of 
Mohammed. 

To answer Nathanael’s question one would have 
to say that the world’s best treasure, the gospel of 
Christ, came from Nazareth. The name and lo- 
cation of that village are secure in the memories of 
those who know Christ, and though its site might, 
by some unforeseen catastrophe, like a great earth- 
quake, be lost to geographers, the village has an 
ineffaceable place in the minds, memories and esti- 
mation of humanity. 


74. 
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It was the home of Mary, where she received 
Gabriel’s message that she was to be highly favoured 
among women in becoming the mother of Jesus, and 
her words in the magnificat, ‘‘ Henceforth all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed,” are abidingly true. 
Nazareth became the home of Mary and Joseph, 
and is spoken of as “ their own city.” After their 
flight into Egypt for the safety of the infant Jesus, 
they returned by the route along which in recent 
years the railway and water pipe line were laid by 
the British to bring soldiers, supplies and water into 
the Holy Land from Egypt. The Scripture refer- 
ences to Nazareth reveal important truths about 
Christ and record events outstanding in His life. 

I. Christ’s life was in accordance with God’s plan 
for it. Matthew uses the words, “‘ That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall 
be called a Nazarene.” In the extant prophetic 
writings the word Nazarene is lacking. If in Mat- 
thew’s quotation the verb spoken means oral speech, 
and not writing, it is easily understandable that 
many of the spoken words of the prophets might not 
reach us, but if we insist that the writings of the 
prophets were referred to, we have the suggested 
explanation that the prophets generally spoke of 
Christ as despised and rejected of men, and that to 
the Jewish mind this was what was meant by calling 
aman a Nazarene. All of Galilee was despised by 
the Jews elsewhere because of the number of Gen- 
tiles there, and Nazareth was despised even by other 
Galileans. 
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However lacking in clarity this one reference may 
be, it remains true that many of the events of 
Christ’s life were declared before His coming, com- 
posing in part the messages of the prophets. Isaiah 
said, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son and shall call his name Immanuel,” and Micah 
gave the place of His birth as Bethlehem. Still later 
the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph, saying, 
“ Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word.” At the end of that indefinite time the 
angel gave another message, saying, “ Arise and take 
the young child and his mother and go into the land 
of Israel, for they are dead that sought the young 
child’s life.” When Joseph, fearful because Herod’s 
son, Archelaus, was ruling, hesitated to continue his 
journey, the will of God was revealed to him in a 
dream, and he went on into Nazareth. So the en- 
tire infancy of Christ was in accordance with the 
will of God, even as was His arrival in Nazareth, 
which became His boyhood home. , 

It must have been a joyous experience for the 
holy family to reach their own city, a place to-day 
of about twelve thousand people, with their homes 
nestling amongst the surrounding hills, most of 
which are covered with green verdure to their tops. 
Few of the streets are level, most of them being as 
wavy as the surface of the ground. The houses 
cluster in the valley and extend up the hillsides as 
if seeking better air and a finer view. It is eleven 
hundred feet above sea level, and from the hill be- 
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hind the village, five hundred feet higher, one has a 
splendid panorama to gaze upon. 

The houses are mostly small, many of them square 
in shape, with a door and one or two windows in the 
front, and having flat roofs on which, in sultry 
weather, the whole family may try to find sleep. 
Some of the buildings are imposing in appearance. 
Many seem newly cleaned. Clustering around some 
houses are cypress trees for shade, and climbing up 
others are grape-vines. Flowers and fig trees flour- 
ish in the yards so that many a Nazarene to-day has 
his own vine and fig tree. Olive orchards abound, 
and cactus hedges are used for fencing. The red- 
tiled roofs contrast with the white stone or plaster 
walls to produce an effect of beauty, to which the 
green of the cypresses adds a cooling colour. 

Nazareth is blessed with great celestial beauty 
at the hour of closing day. The azure skies become 
surcharged with pink and rose colour, and the fleecy 
clouds, floating lazily above, first are pink, and then 
of a golden hue, and finally become a mass of flam- 
ing and glowing salmon-pink feathers before the 
setting sun leaves them colourless and forgotten. It 
seems as if the heavens wanted to bless again and 
again with a benediction of beauty the place that so 
long ago gave residence to our Lord. 

A climb of five hundred feet brings one to the 
crest of the hill where cooling breezes are enjoyed 
with an inspiring view of the Holy Land. Jesus 
must often have climbed that hill with His mother, 
gathered of its flowers, stumbled and fallen, or rolled 
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about in the grass as children like to do on a hill- 
side. From its top, looking westward, He could see 
Mount Carmel where Elijah called down the fire 
from heaven, and nearer by could feast His eyes 
on the verdant beauty of the plain of Esdraelon, 
wonderfully fertile and unforgetably beautiful. On 
a clear day, farther beyond, He could see the Med- 
iterranean stretching for two thousand miles west- 
ward toward the Pillars of Hercules. To the north 
stood snow-crowned Hermon, and to the west were 
the mountains beyond the Jordan, in colours of dull 
purple and blue, mingled with buff and red. 

He could see caravans of camels slowly trudging 
across the landscape, carrying the merchandise of 
the Orient, and the heavily-laden donkeys of the 
local inhabitants mingled in with groups of Jewish 
pilgrims, to or from Jerusalem. On that lofty eleva- 
tion He had opportunity to be alone in meditation, 
to think God’s thoughts after Him and to eall to 
mind the Scriptures He had memorized. 

Our first visit in Nazareth was on a Sunday, and - 
the village had the appearance of its being the 
Lord’s day, which was noticeable because in most 
of the places visited around the world there were 
few indications of Sabbath observance. In Naz- 
areth the majority of the people were not at work, 
though some of the Mohammedans, who had ob- 
served their day of rest two days earlier, were busy 
as usual. Most of the inhabitants, however, ap- 
peared to be in their best clothes and at rest. 

The road passes what is known as Mary’s well, 
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Gabriel’s spring, or by several other names. It is 
undoubtedly authentic, for it is the only fountain 
in the village, and history tells of none other ever 
existing there. So this must be the very well to 
which Mary came for water for her household. It 
was a busy place. Women and girls were clustering 
about it, nearly all of them with a jar or pail. Most 
of them carried jars, though some had five-gallon oil 
cans with the tops removed, which little girls, ten 
or eleven years old, filled to the brim and carried 
on their heads without spilling any of the contents. 
The weight of the earthenware jars did not hinder 
them from walking with grace and ease under their 
burdens. _ 

Men also gather around this well, it being a place 
for the exchange of ideas and information, and they 
go home carrying a much lighter burden, the latest. 
news. The men seem to do the talking and the 
women the work, for through most of the Orient it 
is woman’s work to fetch the water. 

To this well Mary must often have carried the 
infant Jesus on her shoulders, as mothers do, and 
later brought Him, clutching at her garments, or 
running by her side. The water comes from a spring 
in two heavy streams and empties into a walled-up 
basin through which come two iron pipes with long- 
handled valves out of which flow streams of water 
an inch and a half in diameter, clear, cool and re- 
freshing. The faucets are in an arched cavity, the 
coolest spot in the village, six or eight steps below 
the level of the street. 
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While looking over the landscape and drinking 
of the water, the visitor’s thoughts go back nineteen 
centuries to Mary and Joseph, until suddenly he no- 
tices something entirely incongruous. The ultra- 
modern obtrudes upon the ancient when he reads a 
sign in the three official languages of Palestine, Eng- 
lish, Arabic and Hebrew, “ Speed limit through Naz- 
areth 10 miles per hour.” A little farther away he 
sees a sign, ‘ Galilee Garage, Pho 17,” and he can- 
not help wondering if, and how soon, modernity will. 
spoil the Holy Land. 

About half of the inhabitants are Moslems, the 
rest being Greek and Roman Catholics with a few 
Protestants and about two hundred Syrians. A sur- 
prising number of them wore European dress, 
though most of the men wore gowns with turbans 
on their heads, while the women were veiled or un- 
veiled according as to whether or not they were 
Moslems. Some of the inhabitants are vine-dressers 
and shepherds. Others engage in the various crafts 
such as carpentry and blacksmithing, while many 
are simply labourers ready for any kind of work. 

It was in accordance with God’s plan for the life 
of His Son that Mary and Joseph returned to Naz- 
areth. That plan was dominant throughout the 
life of Jesus. When He was on His face before God 
in the garden of Gethsemane, He said, “ Not my 
will, but thine be done,” and while hanging on the 
cross, He said, “I thirst,” that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled. 

Kvidences of God’s planning can be seen else- 
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where than in the life of Christ. The veining in the 
membrane of a frog’s foot is definitely planned. The 
arrangement of the feathers in a sparrow’s wing is 
planned, and the annual bird migrations southward 
and northward are planned. Has God, then, no 
plan for His highest creature? Yes, for Paul tells 
us that we are “ created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works which God has before ordained, that we 
should walk in them.” For our lives, too, God has 
a plan, and we shall have highest joy and richest 
compensation when we carry it out. 

II. The boyhood and youth of Jesus. “The 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” 
These words precede the record of His going to the 
temple, as if they were meant to apply to the earlier 
years of our Lord’s life. 

He is called a child, and we are told that He grew, 
which emphasizes that Jesus developed as naturally 
as other children. He was both human and divine, 
and in His human nature was like other boys. In 
babyhood He had the knowledge and strength ap- 
propriate for that stage of life. He went through 
boyhood with the knowledge and strength proper to 
boyhood, the same being true of His young man- 
hood and adulthood. Developing as other men do, 
He usually exhibited only His human nature in the 
days before His public ministry was begun. 

After the visit to the temple at the age of twelve, 
we find the record, “ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man,” which, 
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we infer, applies mostly to the following eighteen 
years. Wisdom is mentioned in both verses telling | 
about His development, the difference between wis- 
dom and knowledge being that the former is the 
ability to judge accurately and deal sagaciously 
with facts, especially as they relate to life and con- 
duct. He not only knew what was right but how to 
apply His knowledge to His deportment. Such wis- 
dom is invaluable when one keeps in mind the 
meaning of wisdom as revealed in the eighth chap- 
ter of Proverbs. 

It was in Nazareth that Jesus spent all but about 
four years of His life. There He learned to creep 
about the floor of His home or Joseph’s carpenter 
shop, and first lisped the language in which He was 
later to speak as never man spake before, either in 
Aramaic or in any other tongue. There He took His 
first steps, tumbling about as other babies do in 
learning to walk, and played with the shavings of 
the carpenter shop. 

During boyhood He must have played as the 
children of Nazareth are doing to-day. The boys 
play marbles and baseball on the big threshing floor 
on one side of the village. Boys and girls together 
play “ Blind Man’s Buff,’ and “ Hide and Seek,” 
and occasionally use a see-saw, though usually the 
boys play alone because they are inclined to look 
down upon the girls, One game they have is much 
like our game, “ Button, button, who has the but- 
ton?” which they play with pebbles. 

The children of Nazareth are more attractive than 
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many others in the Orient. They are not pestiferous 
beggars like those of Cana, and not annoying, nor 
do they throw stones at travellers, as some did else- 
where. Many of them are well behaved and really 
beautiful as to features. Both children and adults 
look more intelligent and cleaner in Nazareth than 
in many other villages. They were playing and 
drinking about Mary’s fountain, but were not what 
one would call bad children. 

On the road to Emmaus our Lord expounded unto 
the disciples, ‘in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself.” Where did He learn those Scrip- 
tures? Many of them, no doubt, at Mary’s knee, 
for Jewish mothers regularly taught their children 
God’s word. Some of them He may have learned 
in the village school, if one existed, and perhaps 
the instruction was given as it is to-day in the Mo- 
hammedan school in Nazareth. The boys sit on the 
floor, swaying back and forth as they scream out the 
words of the text they are learning from the Koran. 
Occasionally the teacher is a blind man, but he 
knows the voices so well that if a boy stops reciting 
he knows it and can rebuke him for failing to add his 
bit to the pandemonium. In Christ’s time the Bible 
may have been taught to the Jewish children in 
much the same way, for things change slowly in the 
Holy Land. Much of His knowledge, however, as 
well as His habits of obedience and reverence, must 
have been gained from His mother. 

Jesus grew in favour with God and man; if with 
God, surely with man, for we cannot conceive of a 
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person well-pleasing to God who does not at the 
same time find favour with men. A foundation 
knowledge of the Scriptures is a right basis for such 
favour. When men build their lives on God’s word, 
they may expect to be well thought of and to wield 
an influence for good disproportionate to their abil- 
ity in other lines of activity. 

A church is now built on the reputed location of 
Mary’s home when she received Gabriel’s message, 
and is known as the Chapel of the Annunciation, 
while near by is what is said to be Mary’s kitchen, 
but these are not impressive as regards their authen- 
ticity. The Latins also have possession of what is 
called “ Joseph’s workshop,” and have built a church 
on the site, replacing one erected by the crusaders. 
Underneath is a grotto said to be the workshop of 
Joseph. If the identification is correct, one can go 
to the very place where Jesus must often have 
played and where later He learned the trade of a 
carpenter. Self-appointed guides, in the persons of 
persistent boys, are eager to lead the traveller to 
these places, but he fails to have the feeling of 
authenticity that dominates him when he is at the 
fountain of Mary. 

III. A wisit to the temple. When the boy Jesus 
stood on the hill behind Nazareth He could see 
Jaffa and the Mediterranean Sea, twenty-five 
miles away, and in the opposite direction could see 
for the same distance across the Jordan, but the 
journey to Jerusalem took Him farther from home 
than His vision had ever reached from that height. 
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It is sixty miles to Jerusalem as the crow flies, and 
longer by the road which leads across the plain of 
Esdraelon and over the hills of Samaria. 

Those trips usually were made in large companies, 
even as to-day pilgrims journey in groups toward 
Jerusalem. Men, women and children composed 
the parties, and most of them walked, though oc- 
casionally a woman rode, while her husband walked 
beside her. 

Well-to-do families sometimes had a donkey for 
every member. They journeyed by the road whereon 
a traffic officer saluted us in occidental fashion, and 
along which we saw a woman carrying a large jar of 
water on her head, she being perhaps one of Pales- 
tine’s women who can thus carry a load of four 
hundred pounds. 

At the age of twelve Jesus became “a son of the 
law,” and was thenceforward considered able to take 
care of Himself, so that He was not outside His 
rights when He remained behind in Jerusalem. At 
the end of the first day’s journey His parents returned 
to seek the missing boy and after three days found 
Him in the temple sitting in the midst of the doc- 
tors, both hearing them and asking questions, and 
astonishing all by His understanding and answers. 

His mother asked, “Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,” to which He replied, “ How is it that 
ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business? ” as if He meant, ‘‘ Why did you 
look anywhere else but here? Did you not know 
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that I must be here?” Then He went with them 
to Nazareth and was subject to them. 

In this temple episode it should be noted that 
Jesus kept His place as a child. He asked and an- 
swered questions but did not teach. He knew what 
was fitting for Him as a boy, and practiced self- 
restraint, courtesy and reverence for His elders. 

Aware of His special relationship to God, He was 
conscious of being about His Father’s business. 
Mary had said, “ Thy father and I have sought 
thee,” but Jesus spoke of another Father when He 
mentioned His “ Father’s business.” Should they 
not have known where He would be? Such seems to 
be the implication of His words, as if they might 
have shared with Him His realization of His special 
relationship to God. 

Our Lord was subject to Mary and Joseph. To 
Mary, as His human mother, He owed honour, 
obedience and reverence, and if it was she, as we 
may well believe, who told Luke about this event 
in Christ’s life, it is not difficult to imagine that she 
added this sentence to let all people know that her 
son was not disobedient nor neglectful of His duty 
toward her. | 

Following this event in the temple is a period of 
eighteen years of silence. We know little of what 
Jesus did except that He became a carpenter, and 
was subject to His parents. Yet we must believe 
that He was a good carpenter and that the work 
He did was well done. If He made yokes, they must 
have been so fashioned and finished as not to injure 
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the necks of the oxen that wore them. If He made 
plows, one-handled plows, with the handle like that 
of a lawn mower turned half-way around, such as 
are used to-day, we must believe that they were 
made of stout wood, well-fashioned and sharp- 
pointed. 

After His baptism in the Jordan, He returned to 
Nazareth and on the Sabbath day went into the 
synagogue. In the course of the service He rose, 
took the sacred scroll into His hands, and while 
reading, told His fellow-townsmen that the words 
of Isaiah, “ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor,” were being fulfilled that day in their 
presence. 

His hearers were amazed and filled with wrath. 
Who was this? Was it not the carpenter’s son who 
was speaking? They rose up, thrust Him out of the 
city and took Him to the brow of a hill, perhaps 
to the top of the steep, rocky peak south of the 
village, admirably suited for their purpose, to cast 
Him down headlong. They did not carry out their 
intention, however, for He passed through the midst 
of them, and went His way. 

On a later occasion He returned again to Nazareth 
and once more the people discredited Him as a 
teacher, and rejected Him. “Is not this the car- 
penter?” they asked, “the son of Mary?” They 
were offended at Him, and He told them, “A 
prophet is not without honour, but in his own coun- 
try, and among his own kin, and in his own house.” 
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The evangelist records further, “He could there do 
no mighty work, save that he laid his hands on a 
few sick folk, and healed them.” 

Rejected twice, He never returned thereafter to 
Nazareth but bestowed His blessed ministry on 
other people and other places. 


vil 
CHRIST AND THE JORDAN 


‘* Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him.’’—Matthew 3: 13. 
(Hy (ek HE hidden years were ended. After the 

ir) Ysa visit to the temple, Jesus lived eighteen 
| years in His mother’s home in Nazareth, 

* Sy following the trade of a carpenter. 
The Processes of His mental growth and the 
experiences of His spirit are not recorded, and 
when He was about thirty years old the time 
had arrived for the beginning of His public min- 
istry. His own words in the local synagogue an- 
nounced to the people that the day had come for 
Him to fulfill Isaiah’s prophecy, “ The Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek; he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” At the beginning 
of His ministry He was baptized in the river Jordan 
by John the Baptist. © 

I. Jesus was heralded by John. The Baptist was 
a prophet whose coming was foretold by another, 
for Isaiah reveals the mission of Christ’s forerunner 
in, “ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
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the desert a highway for our God.” John appro- 
priated this prophecy, and when he appeared later 
in the desert of Judea he came announcing himself 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

Six months older than Jesus, he began his min- 
istry earlier, and proved himself to be a powerful 
preacher, proclaiming his message of repentance. 
He wore raiment of camel’s hair and a leathern 
girdle and ate of the wild honey and locusts that 
were available. That wilderness to-day merits the 
name of desert as truly as it ever could have de- 
served it. Sand, in dunes, extends in every direc- 
tion and is mingled with heaps of ashen-gray rocks 
as barren and dry as it is. It was a desolate place 
in which to be alone, as our Lord was at the time 
of His temptation, and is to-day a dreary place 
through which to travel, even in the comparative 
luxury of a motor car. In the Jordan valley, where 
in seasons of high water the floods flow unhindered, 
there are gullies, ruts and hillocks by the hundred, 
but all are parched and baked in the dry season. 
There is practically no vegetation, and there are 
no signs of animal life, not even of the lizards that 
are so plentiful in Palestine, though occasionally 
one sees the shadow of a bird flying high aloft. 

Being from eight to eleven hundred feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, its climate is hot 
and trying, and the glare of the sun reflected from 
its scarred and furrowed surface, testifying to the 
erosive forces of wind and water, adds to the trav- 
eller’s discomfort. Strange as it may seem, how- 
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ever, on a barren, sandy hill at the edge of the desert 
were dozens of great cranes, many standing on one 
leg, their awkward bodies silhouetted against the 
horizon, and sharply outlined against the reddening 
sky of twilight. 

The message of John was as striking as his per- 
sonal appearance, for he preached, ‘“ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” which was also 
the first recorded message that Jesus proclaimed. 
He was a preacher of power, for many people re- 
pented and were baptized with his baptism of re- 
pentance. 

Baptism as a rite was not new to the Jewish peo- 
ple. It was their custom that when a Gentile be- 
came a proselyte to Judaism, he must be baptized 
in token of his changed belief and his new allegiance 
to God. John’s baptism was not identical with that 
except possibly in form, but was a token of repent- 
ance from sin. 

The Scriptures are uniform in revealing the Bap- 
tist as a forerunner. John’s Gospel tells of him, 
“He was not that light, but was sent to bear wit- 
ness of that light,” the Light being Christ, and the 
same chapter records the Baptist’s own words, “I 
am not the Christ.” His was a preparatory min- 
istry, like that of the other prophets, and he had 
no other thought concerning himself than that he 
was a forerunner. 

His humility was genuine when he declared him- 
self to be unworthy to unloose the shoe latchet of 
Him who came after him, work which was done by 
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the lowliest servant in a household. The rabbis 
had a saying that the disciple of a rabbi would do 
anything for his master except to unloose his shoe 
latchet. John, on the other hand, declared himself 
unworthy to do that for Christ. He sought no 
credit for himself and retained his humility though 
he exercised a ministry that was notably successful. 

He was courageous in his opposition to sin, as 
is strikingly revealed in his rebuke of Herod and 
Herodias. They had sinned, and he told them so. 
That, of course, they did not like, and John suffered 
death for his courage and righteousness. He was a 
man who would not compromise with evil, and was 
bold in denouncing sin. 

Jesus spoke highly of His humble forerunner, say- 
ing, “ Amongst them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: not- 
withstanding he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he,’ meaning not greater 
morally, but greater as concerning his position with 
regard to Christ. John was an Old Testament 
prophet, while those in the kingdom of heaven are 
the children of the grace of God. 

John’s true greatness is shown by his attitude to- 
ward our Lord. Of Him he said, “ He that cometh 
after me is preferred before me,” and in his last 
testimony concerning Christ he declared, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” Though Goethe 
may have said too much when he declared, “To 
praise a man is to put oneself on his level,’ there 
is deep truth in the statement that we show our 
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moral and mental size by our attitude toward our 
superiors. We reveal our natures by our attitude 
toward the superiority in others. If we are jealous 
or envious, we are small people. If we are appre- 
ciative and laudatory, we are not so small. If we 
escape envy but, on the other hand, merely treat the 
development of talents in others with silence and 
coldness, we thereby make confession of our own 
inferiority, for we are as great inherently as the 
thing we appreciate, and when we appreciate, we 
partake of the superiority in others. The only right 
attitude toward superiority is love. By loving those 
who are superior, we share in their heights and more 
nearly approach their altitudes of character or 
achievement. 

II. Jesus was baptized in the Jordan. Sidney 
Lanier, loving that river of the Southland, wrote a 
poem, “ The Song of the Chattahoochee.” ‘“ Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton” is a song we often sing, and 
the words and melody of ‘ Way Down upon the 
Swanee River” have an ineffaceable place in the 
hearts of the American people, but does any one 
know a solitary song about the river Jordan? Yes, 
its name appears in some of the songs of people who 
never saw it, as in the negro spiritual, “ Roll, Jordan, 
Roll,” but in Hebrew literature does any one recall 
a song about the Jordan? None of the prophets 
sings about it, and the Jews sat down, having hung 
their harps on the willows, not by the Jordan, but 
by the rivers of Babylon, and Naaman, remember- 
ing the waters of Damascus, spoke scornfully of the 
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Jordan, even though he had been promised healing 
from his leprosy if he should bathe in it. 

The reason is said to be that the Jordan is not 
a river to love but to be respected and feared, re- 
spected because it is a powerful stream, unique in 
many ways, and feared because of its devastating 
floods. It is not a stream for boating nor for pleas- 
ure in any form. It is a boundary, or an obstacle 
to be crossed by those who wish to travel eastward 
or westward, from or to Palestine. 

It has its origin at Banias, believed to be ancient 
Dan, mentioned in the phrase “ from Dan to Beer- 
sheba,”’ and its source is one of the largest springs 
in the world. It rises in the Lebanon mountains 
about one thousand feet above sea level, but for 
most of its course flows through a valley that is 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and is lost in 
evaporation thirteen hundred feet below sea level in 
the Dead Sea. The bottom of that sea is a half mile 
below the surface of the Mediterranean, and there 
is no place on earth where in the short distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles in a straight line there 
is so great a difference in altitude in a river bed. The 
great southern valley of the Jordan, being so low, 
has a hot climate. Jerusalem, only fourteen miles 
away, has occasional snows in winter, and an aver- 
age annual temperature of sixty-four degrees at an 
altitude of almost three thousand feet, while at the 
Dead Sea the temperature averages one hundred 
degrees for six months of the year. 

Coming down from the mountains the Jordan is a 
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turbulent and tempestuous stream of dashing, swirl- 
ing water until it reaches Lake Huleh, the Merom 
of Bible times, and its waters are sweet, clear, pure, 
of large volume and very cold, fed in springtime by 
the melting snows on Mount Hermon. It flows out of 
the marshy lake southward and in nine miles drops 
six hundred eighty feet in a series of twenty-seven 
cascades, some of them of striking beauty, passing 
on its way the bridge of Jacob’s daughters at sea 
level. It flows through the Lake of Tiberias and on- 
ward to the Dead Sea. The former sea is full of 
fish, as in Christ’s time, but the latter is so bitter 
and poisonous that nothing can live in it. It is 
salty in taste and oily in feeling, and has about 
twenty-five per cent. of mineral matter in it. Hu- 
man bodies cannot sink, but there is little pleasure 
in swimming in it. In the sixty-five miles between 
the two seas the river winds about in its course so 
as to travel two hundred miles. It has numerous 
falls, and the waters as they go southward take up 
a burden of mineral matter and dirt which they 
carry into the Dead Sea. 

The land along its shores in many places is rich, 
and when irrigated produces fine crops of eggplants, 
tomatoes, melons, sugar, millet, wheat and barley. 
Vineyards and almond groves flourish, and the best 
oranges in the world are grown in that valley. 
Fences are made of thorn bushes, said to be of the 
same kind as composed the Saviour’s crown. 

Because of the falls and cascades the river is not 
navigable. About six miles above the Dead Sea 
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there is a toll bridge used in times of high water. 
At other seasons travellers ford the stream, and 
many caravans of camels go trudging along through 
the muddy waters. In places the river is deep and 
swift. Elsewhere it is shallow, being about five 
hundred feet wide as it enters the Dead Sea and al- 
most shallow enough to be waded. 

A few miles above the Dead Sea is a ford where it 
is said the river was parted when struck by Elijah’s 
mantle, and where Christ was baptized. There is 
a bend in the river, but the view is not especially 
attractive. The banks are of mud, and the water 
is murky and turbid. Pilgrims still like to bathe 
at that place, and it is said that in the sixth century 
the banks were paved with marble, and a stone cross 
was set up in the middle of the stream. 

Many travellers to-day dip into its cold water, but 
bathing is dangerous because of the coldness and the 
currents, which at times are strong. Every year 
many Greeks come to be baptized the week after 
Easter, each wearing a white robe as he wades into 
the stream to be dipped under the water by the 
priest, and afterward preserving his robe to be used 
for his winding sheet. 

The manner of our Lord’s baptism is not re- 
corded, though its fact is related, and the location 
is specified. 

Why should Christ have been baptized by John? 
Why should He insist upon it, when John felt that 
any ministry should have come from the Greater 
toward himself? Jesus needed no repentance, for 
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He had not sinned. The Bible does not in definite 
words give the reason for Christ’s baptism. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that He was about to re- 
ceive the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and according 
to the Old Testament practice a priest was first 
washed and then anointed. Moreover, in His bap- 
tism He dedicated Himself to His own work and 
showed His sympathy with the labours of John. 

III. God’s witness to Christ. The voice from 
heaven declared, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” It was heard by Jesus and pos- 
sibly by John, who saw the Holy Spirit, like a dove, 
descend from heaven and abide on Christ. At any 
rate, it was the voice of God speaking along the 
Jordan’s banks, in whose thickets of oleanders and 
other brush, lions formerly lurked. The three per- 
sons of the Trinity were distinctively involved in 
this event. Jesus was being baptized, and the Holy 
Spirit descended and alighted upon Him, after which 
the Father’s voice came from heaven. Father, Son 
' and Holy Spirit were all involved in this one occur- 
rence. | | 

The message from heaven was an authenticating 
or at least an attesting message revealing and de- 
claring the personality of Jesus. More than that, 
it was a word of commendation, for it included the 
phrase, “in whom I am well pleased.” Other com- 
mendatory words about Christ come to mind, espe- 
cially those written of His boyhood and youth, “ He 
was subject to his parents.” Mary and Joseph had 
sufficient grounds to be pleased with Jesus, and His 
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heavenly Father declared Himself to be pleased at . 
this time of the full spiritual endowment of His 
human nature for His divine ministry. The char- 
acter of Christ remained unchanged and His obe- 
dience unbroken, for, later, at the time of the trans- 
figuration, God’s voice again spoke in like com- 
mendation, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

Obedience is always the way to please God, and 
obedience to the teachings of the Bible is to-day the 
means of winning divine approval, especially obe- 
dience to those teachings that call for faith and trust 
in Christ. 

Following out the plan of God for His life, Jesus 
now set out on His public ministry of revealing God 
to men. He was the highest revelation of the 
Father, and in the next three years did the work 
that finally led Him to His death on Calvary. John 
must have had more than natural insight when he 
said of Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” He was, in- 
deed, the chosen Lamb who was to die. There was 
no other way in which God could adequately show 
His love for man, the love that made Him want to 
save them from the penalty for their sins, and as 
the Lamb of God Christ went forward willingly to 
accomplish that end. 

The Lamb made atonement for the sins of men, 
and all persons who wish to be free from their sins 
must come to Him. He is the Saviour to whom all 
must come who desire salvation. A British minister 
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was holding evangelistic meetings in England, and 
when the invitation was given one day, a hardened 
criminal came forward to the altar seeking salva- 
tion. The minister knelt by him and pointed him 
to the Lamb of God until the man who had been so 
wicked was converted. Another man came forward 
also, one who had lived a moral life and was widely 
respected, and him, too, the clergyman pointed to 
the Lamb of God, who alone could save him from 
his sins. In humble surrender this man, also, ac- 
cepted Christ. Later the two newly converted men 
shook hands at the altar, each recalling that the 
second man, the mayor of the city, was the magis- 
trate who shortly before had sentenced the first 
man to prison. Before Christ, however, they were 
on the same level, and as regards their sins, Christ 
lifted both to the same footing. 

To Christ must all people come, whether they 
are so-called moral men or deeply involved in sins 
of a public nature. Whether they are the best of 
moralists or the worst of sinners, there is none other 
to whom they may go, for only Christ can save. 
There is only one Lamb of God that “ taketh away 
the sins of the world,” and happy are all unsaved 
persons, no matter how good or bad they think they 
are, who humbly come to Christ in the spirit of the 
hymn 


“‘ Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’’ 


VIll 
THE MARRIAGE IN GALILEE 


‘* This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples believed on 
him.’’—John 2: 11. 

yz had our first glimpse of Cana in the 
dusk of evening. Our motor car was 
$4 Vita Vd obliged to halt in one of its narrow streets 
CDIG/GI because of the press of animals coming 
toward us. ‘There were sheep and goats, to be 
milked. There were asses and cattle. All were leap- 
ing, crowding hither and thither helter skelter, 
bumping into one another, wheeling to go in the 
opposite direction, or otherwise helping to kick up 
a great dust. Their keepers were shouting, driving 
and giving an occasional prod or blow. Children 
soon hurried to us, finding their way amongst the 
animals without fear, and adding their cries and 
words of shouted greeting to the general hubbub. 

One little girl, perhaps ten years old, with bril- 
liant dark eyes, and a smile that revealed teeth un- 
naturally white in contrast with her dark skin, clam- 
bered on our running board, and to show her wide 
education and general superiority that evening, 
greeted us in our own language, “ Good morning, 
sair,” after which she began to beg for money. 

The village, now called Kefr Kenna, is situated 
on the slope of a hill, its houses rising row upon 
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row above each other and overlooking to the north 
and west an extensive plain called Battauf, and 
looking southward upon a valley, beyond which 
are the hills that separate this plain from that of 
Jezreel, where fine grapes are grown. It is only 
about five miles from Nazareth. At the southern 
end of the village is a fountain flowing a copious 
supply of excellent water retained within walls form- 
ing a pool about twenty by twelve feet. The gar- 
dens near by provide a variety of fine products in 
soil which in Christ’s day produced the finest pome- 
granates in all Palestine. Here was the scene of 
our Lord’s first miracle, when He turned water into 
wine. 

I. Christ hallowed a marriage by His presence. 
As Jesus and His five disciples approached the fes- 
tive house He did not see all the things we saw. 
A two-storied house is pointed out, called the home 
of Nathanael, and it is possible that that building, 
or a predecessor built on that site, was the home of 
Nathanael, of Cana. It is likely that Jesus stopped 
there and tarried a while before continuing to the 
wedding feast. Our Lord did not, however, see the 
dirty, pestiferous children who bother one constantly 
to buy little earthenware jars as souvenirs, nor was 
He troubled by the women who offered lace doilies 
for sale, evidently their own handwork, many of 
them dainty little rosettes of fine thread lace. They 
were offered first at twenty-five cents apiece, then 
at four for a quarter, and finally four for a piastre, 
which was about six cents. After failing to make 
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sales, the women held out handfuls of American 
coins, for which they wanted Palestinian money in 
exchange. 

In that village the wedding feast occurred, and by 
attending it Christ lent it the influence of His pres- 
ence. He hallowed it by going there, even as people 
to-day lend their recommendation to places they 
visit. 

This was a thoroughly Jewish wedding, and any 
passing rabbi would have been invited, even as was 
Jesus, with His disciples. Having accepted the in- 
vitation, He lent dignity and grace to the occasion, 
and we cannot doubt that it was a better wedding 
feast than otherwise it would have been. Inviting 
Christ to a wedding is a good thing to do, for too 
often we hear of wedding feasts where Christ not 
only had not been invited but would not have been 
welcome. 

To the Jews of that day the idea of marriage car- 
ried with it many thoughts higher than mere fes- 
tivity. Marriage was a sacred thing, and those who 
were God-fearing fasted and confessed their sins 
before marriage. In the background of their 
thoughts was the idea that the bride and groom 
represented the bridal relationship between God and 
Israel. Every man who met a marriage procession 
was bound to follow it and become a part of it. 
Everything connected with a wedding was planned 
with great care and carried out scrupulously ac- 
cording to custom. A ceremony of betrothal pre- 
ceded that of marriage by less than a year, after 
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which the two occupied before the law, as regards 
inheritance and the need of formal divorce, the same 
position as after the wedding ceremony had been 
performed. 

When the wedding day came the bride was led 
from her father’s home to that of her husband, in 
a gay and festive procession, in which by night 
lights were carried, and on all occasions gifts of wine 
and oil, with nuts for the children, were distributed, 
and. songs were sung in praise of the beauty, mod- 
esty or virtue of the bride. Arrived at the house of 
the bridegroom the few words of the ceremony were 
spoken and the legal papers were signed. Then be- 
gan the marriage feast which lasted sometimes more 
than a day. 

Christ was complying with the custom of His 
day when He went to this feast. The people who 
want to make marriage impermanent, or to continue 
only as long as the pleasure of either party dictates, 
must look elsewhere than to the teachings of Christ 
for a foundation for their tenets. Moreover, they 
ignore the fundamental law of human morals that 
the pleasures of wedded life are not to be had with- 
out accepting the accompanying obligations. As 
long as marriage is the approved means of prevent- 
ing the human race from dying out, so long will 
children need the help, guidance and control of both 
parents. This means that marriage must not only 
be permanent, but a relationship whose continuance 
is desired and promoted by both husband and wife. 

Nowhere in the teachings of Christ do we find 
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even a suggestion that He favoured the loosening of 
the marriage tie or that He regarded wedlock merely 
a physical relationship. Marriage instituted a spir- 
itual union and brought into being an entity that 
had not existed theretofore. A man was to forsake 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife, and 
the twain were one as long as both lived and were 
faithful. The more thoroughly marriage is con- 
sidered sacred and spiritual, the higher is the civi- 
lization of the community. 

II. Christ’s mother showed her faith in Him. 
No mention is made of Joseph’s being present, so 
men infer that he had already died. Mary was 
there, and it is possible that the bridegroom’s people 
were not only friends, but relatives. At any rate, 
she apparently did not think herself officious, when, 
noting that the wine was exhausted, she went and 
reported the matter to Jesus. 

“They have no wine,” she told Him. The unex- 
pected arrival of Himself and five disciples may 
have been responsible for that situation. Because 
of that, or because to give wine on such an occasion 
was considered a meritorious work, or simply be- 
cause she had formed the habit of going to Him in 
every difficulty, she turned to Jesus. To many His 
answer has seemed strange, when He asked, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour 
is not yet come.” He did not use the word, mother, 
but woman, which is less intimate and more distant. 
Why? Perhaps to indicate at the beginning of His 
public ministry that henceforth He was not so much 
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her son as her Lord. At any rate, He was not dis- 
courteous, for He received no rebuke from her. 
Something in His words or manner gave her reas- 
surance, and she showed her faith in Him by telling 
the servants, “ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
Ae? 

The grounds Mary had for her faith are not re- 
vealed, but it is easy to infer that through the years 
she had learned to depend upon Jesus and trust His 
provident care. So far as we know He had never 
wrought a supernatural work heretofore, and cer- 
tainly had not performed a miracle, or sign. She 
may simply have meant that He would find a way 
out without embarrassment to the bride or any one 
else. Whatever her meaning, her words were well 
spoken, ‘“ Whatsoever he saith.” Even if it seemed 
ill-suited to the occasion, or if it sounded foolish, or 
if it seemed insufficient to meet the situation, 
“Whatsoever he saith”? was the thing to do. Her 
faith in Christ led her to require of the servants that 
they obey Him. 

Christians to-day should render a similar obedi- 
ence. Sometimes we think we know better, or prefer 
to do otherwise, but the Christian thing is to do 
what Christ says, for behind His words are eternal 
and infinite truth. To know what He says, we need 
but turn to the divine revelation. 

III. Christ performed a miracle. Standing con- 
veniently near were six water-pots of stone contain- 
ing two or three firkins apiece, perhaps seventeen 
to twenty-seven gallons each. They were water- 
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pots, not wine bottles nor wine jars, and held water 
for purifications, both for the washing of the guests’ 
hands and of the vessels used in the feast. Habit- 
ually used for water, there was in them no possible 
residual taste of wine. 

These were filled with water, and any one having 
seen the great cistern at the fountain in Cana would 
understand how easily they could be filled from 
that abundant supply. Moreover, they were filled 
to the brim, so that no room was left for something 
else to be mixed in for making wine, nor for the 
addition of some compressed component or tablet 
to which might be attributed the astonishing result. 
Not only were they full, but filled by the servants, 
not the disciples. So there was no opportunity for 
collusive fraud. 

Then Jesus told them to draw out and to bear to 
the governor of the feast, and what they carried to 
him was wine better than that imbibed earlier in 
the feast. The exact moment when the miracle 
occurred is not revealed, nor are we told whether all 
the contents of the jars was wine, or only the part 
which was drawn. We do know that what the gov- 
ernor of the feast tasted was wine, and that neither 
he nor the bridegroom knew whence it came. 

In working this miracle our Lord did not come 
into contact with either the jars or the water. He 
did not use any material means, nor give a miracu- 
lous touch, but simply willed that the change should 
occur. 

The words of the governor, “ Every man at the 
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beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse,” need 
not give any trouble, for that does not mean that 
any guest had drunk too much wine. It was simply 
a proverbial saying that when men’s tastes were 
dulled by indulgence it was the custom to bring out 
the poorer wines. If any one thinks that Christ 
would assist at a drinking orgy, he does not know 
Christ. 

Nor should it cause any one difficulty that Christ 
made water to become wine. So far as we know, 
Christ drank wine, even as did other people in 
Palestine, conforming to the custom of His country 
and time. It must also be remembered, however, 
that He warned against drunkenness, as in the 
words, “ Take heed to yourself lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness.” 

His working the miracle of turning water into 
wine is no indication that He would to-day be op- 
posed to the prohibition of alcoholic beverages. He 
would surely favour the prohibition of anything 
that tends to unseat the human reason even for a 
time, as alcohol does in intoxication. Human life is 
too valuable, and character is too precious to be put 
in jeopardy during a period when reason, even 
temporarily, is not in control of all the faculties of 
man. Many potent arguments for the abolition of 
alcoholic beverages may be stated, but the greatest 
reasons are the protection of character and the con- 
servation of health by the banishment of that which 
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promotes diseases, unseats the reason and dethrones 
conscience. Jesus obeyed the laws. He paid taxes. 
He no doubt deeply disapproved of much of the 
legal administration of His day, and yet He was 
obedient to the civil laws under which He lived. 
For the Christian who wants Christ’s authority for 
his actions and thinking, there is no position tenable 
except to favour the enforcement of the law that 
has been enacted. 

Cana is best known to-day because of that mir- 
acle. Tradition says that the wedding occurred in 
the synagogue, and the feast in a house that stood 
on the site now occupied by a church where two 
former churches stood, because it was believed to 
mark the place where the miracle was performed. 

A priest tells about the church at length, the 
church itself not being especially interesting, con- 
taining some art of slight merit. In a glass case is 
a water jar reputed to be like the original jars used 
in the miracle, but its capacity seems to be nearer 
six or seven gallons than two or three firkins. The 
visit to Cana is not convincing, except that one has 
been in the geographical locality where the miracle 
occurred, and has travelled over the roads on whose 
surfaces the footsteps of our Lord must often have 
fallen, leaving their imprint in the dust. The dust 
is still there. The roads are narrow and winding, 
being bordered by hedges of cactus, which, though 
partly shrivelled, yet gives some of its strength to 
' produce flowers of a pale lemon colour. 

The sky is the same sky that Jesus loved and 
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looked into. The sunset is like some that He must 
have seen, and the visitor goes away convinced that 
he has really been in a place that was honoured 
by the work of Christ’s miraculous power and where 
He “ manifested forth his glory.” 

The noisy children and the persistent venders of 
lace handiwork are soon forgotten, under the beni- 
son of grateful thoughts about the Christ Who 
exerted divine power in behalf of a bride whose 
wedding joy might have been marred by personal 
distress. His Bride was the universal Church of 
Christ, and though plans of great magnitude for 
her occupied His mind, He had compassion upon 
an obscure Palestinian girl, of whom otherwise 
Christendom would never have heard. 


IX 
JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL 


** Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with his journey, sat thus on the well: and tt was about the 
sizth hour. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink.’’—John 4: 6, 7. 

ICs HY dig a well in a region of many flow- 
7 ing springs? The numerous streams of 
AA BY water and eighty springs in the valley of 

MIG/GI Shechem make it a well-watered and 
delightsome place. So why should a well have been 
dug there? Possibly the springs belonged to private 
owners, and the streams may have been otherwise 
used. At any rate, the well was dug, perhaps three 
thousand six hundred years ago, and was visited by 
our Lord as He journeyed along the road, and can 
be visited to-day by pilgrim or traveller. 

Samaria, the middle division of the Holy Land, 
is In part a mountainous country, but its mountains 
are not as difficult of approach as are some of those 
in Judea. The grades are easy between them, and 
their sloping sides are rich with varied grain fields 
extending to their tops. Jacob’s well is in a high 
valley, with Mount Ebal on the north and Mount 
Gerizim on the south, and is about midway between 
Nablus, built on the site of ancient Shechem, and 
Sychar, now called Askar, two miles to the east. To 
the south are the highlands of Jerusalem, and far 
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toward the north can be seen the noble top of 
Mount Hermon. 

Shechem is the oldest identified spot in Pales- 
tine, for the Bible records that Abraham, after leav- 
ing Haran, went through Canaan and stopped at 
Sichem, where the Lord appeared unto him and 
promised to give that land unto his seed. There: 
Abraham built an altar to the Lord, and there 
Palestine became the promised land. 

Near the close of Joshua’s life he summoned 
Israel together to the Plain of Shechem, and called 
upon the people to choose whom they would serve 
as God, whether the impotent idols which their 
forefathers sometimes worshipped, or the true God, 
Jehovah, adding the memorable words, “ As for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” It must 
have afforded one of the sublimest spectacles in 
Hebrew history when the whole nation openly 
declared its allegiance to God, and the voices of the 
people may have echoed and reéchoed from the 
slopes of Ebal and Gerizim, on whose sides are two 
lateral valleys forming two natural amphitheatres, 
in one of which it seems fair to assume the people 
had assembled. 

Mount Gerizim, mentioned by the woman of 
Sychar, has long been sacred to the Samaritans, who 
had no love for the Jews of Christ’s time, and were 
not loved by them. When the Assyrians conquered 
Samaria they took the people as captives into Baby- 
lon, and sent Babylonian settlers to inhabit Samaria. 
The Jews maintain that the Samaritans were de- 
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scendants of those invaders, while the Samaritans 
assert that all the Jews were not taken out of 
Samaria, and that those who remained intermarried 
with the newcomers, so that the Samaritans have in 
their veins Hebrew blood of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh.. 

Lions and other wild beasts in Samaria made 
trouble for the colonists from Babylon, so that they 
sent back to their country for Jewish priests to come 
and teach them about the God of the land of 
Samaria, so that the affliction which they deemed 
had come upon them for their failure to worship 
Him might be ended. The request was granted. 
Later, when the Jews began to rebuild the temple 
at Jerusalem, the Samaritans offered to help, say- 
ing, ‘ Let us build with you: for we seek your God, 
as ye do; and we sacrifice unto him since the days 
of Esar-haddon.” The Jews refused to let them 
help, and thus began the enmity which was fostered 
by the Samaritans’ building a rival temple on the 
top of Gerizim with the help of some Jews who had 
been driven from Jerusalem for unlawful marriages. 
The temple was built about 200 B. c. but stood only 
seventy years, for it was destroyed by the Jews 
under the Maccabees about 130 B. c. It was never 
restored. 

In Shechem stands an ancient synagogue, reputed 
to be seven hundred years old, in which the wor- 
ship of the Samaritans is conducted. They have 
their own high priest, a venerable man said to be 
ninety-six years old, named Isaac, son of Aaron. 
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The Samaritans have only the Pentateuch in their 
Bible and possess one copy that is very ancient and 
priceless in value. The claim is made that it was 
written by Abishua, the grandson of Aaron. 
Though it doubtless is not old enough to have been 
written by him, it is believed to be fully a thousand 
years old and is practically the same as the Hebrew 
Pentateuch. For centuries, at least since the days 
of Nehemiah, the Jews and the Samaritans have 
had no friendly dealings which might have resulted 
in comparing the Samaritan and Jewish copies of 
the Pentateuch, so we are assured that their Pen- 
tateuch was like that of the Jews of Nehemiah’s 
day. Since it and the Jewish Pentateuch are alike, 
we know that we have to-day the five books of 
Moses as they existed about twenty-three hundred 
years ago. 

All of the worshipping of the one hundred and 
sixty-three Samaritans left in Shechem, however, is 
not done in that synagogue, for every year they go 
to the top of Mount Gerizim to celebrate the pass- 
over. They go in procession to the crest where their 
temple formerly stood, and, having left all leaven 
behind, encamp in tents. They read the account 
of the passover from the book of Exodus, kill the 
lambs at twilight, sprinkle blood on every tent, eat 
the roasted flesh at midnight and burn the refuse. 
They spend a week on the mountain and end the 
passover with a feast on the seventh day. Thus the 
Samaritans, whom the Jews hated and with whom 
they would have no dealings, are the only people 
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in the world who observe the passover as the book 
of Exodus directs the Jews to do it. 

Jacob’s well is now covered by a Greek church. 
To reach the well, the most sacred spot in the 
vicinity, because our Lord actually was there at 
exactly the spot indicated, we must go down a series 
of steps after entering the church. We know, of 
course, that Jesus walked along the road that is 
used to-day, for the highways are in the places they 
have always been, but did He walk on one side or 
the other? When we are at the well, however, we 
know that He sat on the spot directly before us, 
though perhaps not on the very stones at which 
we are gazing. His eyes looked upon the scenes 
that we have been beholding, and His glance was 
directed into its cool depths, even as ours. 

The top of the well is scarce three feet across and 
has a curb rising perhaps a foot and a half above 
the floor, with a windlass for raising the water. 
The woman spoke of the well as being deep, and at 
this day it is seventy-nine feet deep, though a few 
years ago it was cleaned out to a depth of one hun- 
dred and five feet without the bottom having been 
reached, which is believed to be one hundred and 
twenty-five feet below the surface. The priest in 
attendance lets down a flat pan on which stand five 
lighted candles and when they cast their sheen on 
the water at that great depth one marvels at the 
ability of men so long ago to dig a well so deep. 
The air was pure enough so that the candle flames 
were not extinguished, and the water also was pure. 
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“Ts it good to drink? ” asked one of the travellers. 

“Why not?” came the challenging reply of the 
man who had drawn it. “Our Lord drank of it.” 

The water to-day is doubtless as clean and good 
as it was in His time, and affords a cool, refreshing 
drink, 

Though the surroundings have been altered and 
the accessibility of the well improved, the place is 
exactly the spot where Jesus sat when wearied and 
talked to the woman of Sychar, giving instructions 
good for all people. 

I. The meeting with Jesus. In going from 
Judea to Galilee Christ “must needs go through 
Samaria.” It was while He was on this journey 
that He sat on the rim of the well, or by it, to rest. 
The time of the day, noon, was unusual for any one 
to come for water, for early evening is still spoken 
of as “ the time when women go out to draw water.” 
It was, however, God’s time for that woman to meet 
Christ, in Whom she later believed as Saviour. 

Christ caught her interest by offering her an op- 
portunity to do something. He asked her to give 
Him a drink. Imagine her surprise when He spoke 
to her. Women were not to be noticed in that day. 
Above all, a Samaritan woman would not be noticed 
by a Jew. The rabbis did not even speak to women 
on the streets, and one of the six things they might 
not do was to converse with women on the high- 
ways, even their own wives. Men often made the 
exclamation, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast 
not made me a woman.” 
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Christ’s method of securing this woman’s atten- 
tion was truly sensational. It was successful, also, 
and then He turned the conversation to higher 
things than physical drink. We are not even told 
that He received the drink of water, His interest 
being taken up with things of greater importance 
which became so absorbing to her that she left her 
water-pot and went to call others to come see Him. 

The woman spoke of the well as one that Jacob 
gave them, and added that he drank thereof him- 
self. Evidently Jacob dug that well, though the Old 
Testament does not give us record of it. Jesus did 
not deny that the woman was telling the truth when 
she attributed it to Jacob, and if Jacob dug it, the 
well was already seventeen hundred years old at 
the time of that conversation. 

II. Learning from Christ. Christ was talking 
about something else than physical water when He 
declared that if any one drank of the water He 
would give, it would be in him a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life. The woman, 
however, had not yet sensed the truth. She was 
still thinking of physical things and wanted physical 
water so that she would not have to come thither 
again to draw. She had a sense of need, but of 
physical need, and apparently to make her aware of 
her spiritual need, Jesus asked her to bring her hus- 
band. 

Presently He told her that she had had five hus- 
bands and that the man with whom she was living 
then was not her husband. She saw that He knew 
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more than most men, and acknowledged Him to be 
a prophet. Then she tried to change the subject 
and talk about where men should worship, the Jews 
saying Jerusalem and the Samaritans saying Mount 
Gerizim. In the Samaritan Pentateuch, both in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy, after the tenth com- 
mandment, there follows a command to erect a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, but the Jews were 
taught to worship at Jerusalem. 

In reply Jesus gave this woman the great teach- 
ing that God is a Spirit and that they who worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth, 
whether at that place, or this, or any other place. 
The place of worship is not as important as the 
fact of worship, and the Samaritans, along with all 
other people, should recognize their freedom from 
any one specified locality, even though their Penta- 
teuch be correct, which in Deuteronomy 27: 4 sub- 
stitutes the word Gerizim for Ebal, in “ Therefore 
it shall be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye 
shall set up these stones, which I command you this 
day, in Mount Ebal.” 

Attention should be directed to the greatness of 
Christ’s gift, the water of life, which is free for the 
taking. In India, one can see scores of pilgrims 
making long journeys to reach the so-called sacred 
waters of the Ganges. When they have bathed, 
they start homeward carrying some vessel filled 
with the precious waters and guard against its loss 
with exceeding care, but when they reach home 
they have only impure water from a dirty stream, 
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water which is impotent to bring any blessing or 
spiritual ministry. Christ speaks, on the other 
hand, of water that is not only free, but potent, and 
means life eternal to all who accept it. 

III. Working for Christ. The woman of Sychar 
became a new personality under the influence of 
Christ’s teachings. She came for water and yet 
went away without taking her water-pot. The 
greatness of her blessing when she received the 
water of life for her soul made her forget the 
earthenware vessel which she had brought to carry 
water for her physical needs. The pitcher might be 
broken or stolen, but that mattered little. She had 
good news to tell, and went to tell it and to bring 
others to hear and see Jesus. 

Her efforts were not in vain, for she brought per- 
sons not only ready to hear her but to follow her 
in order that they might hear Christ. Many be- 
lieved on Him because of her testimony, and as a 
result He was invited to remain longer in their 
midst. He tarried two days more, and increasing 
numbers of people believed in Him. 

It was the individual effort of this solitary woman 
who started the crowd going toward Jesus and which 
resulted in many of them believing on Him. That 
wayside conversation was richly rewarded. Under 
the blessing of God the efforts of this one woman 
brought multiplied results, which should give en- 
couragement to individual Christians who attempt 
personal work for Christ. Our Lord gave His whole 
attention to just one listener and won her faith, 
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whereupon she gave an outstanding illustration of 
the power of one person to produce large results in 
the spiritual realm. | 

It ought to be noticed how our Lord’s hold upon 
her grew with acquaintanceship. At first she spoke 
of Him as “ being a Jew.” Then she addressed Him 
as, Sir. Later she acknowledged Him to be a 
prophet, and before the end of their conversation 
she applied to Him the name, Christ. So it is ever 
true that as men come to know Christ intimately 
they increasingly show their respect and regard for 
Him, and reach the climax when they acknowledge 
Him to be Christ, the Son of God. 


.¢ 
CAPERNAUM AND CHRISTIANITY 


“¢ And thou, Capernawm, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell: for tf the mighty works, which have been 
done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained 
until this day. But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee.’’ 

—Matthew 11: 23, 24. 


: N ? Old Testament. It probably was not 
ee established until after the Babylonian 
wNOTZI captivity, but in the time of our Lord it 
was of enough importance to be called a city and 
was chosen early in His ministry for His dwelling 
place, or headquarters, so that it was known as 
“ His own city.” 

It was the home of Peter and Andrew, and some 
scholars believe that James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, resided there. It was in Capernaum that 
Jesus healed a centurion’s palsied servant, and re- 
stored to health Peter’s wife’s mother, when she lay 
ill of a fever. Therein stood the house whose roof 
was opened in order to let a palsied man down into 
the presence of Jesus for healing. 

It was at Capernaum that the nobleman lived 
who went to Jesus in behalf of his son and who 
discovered that the healing had begun at the very 
hour that Christ told him, “Go thy way; thy son 
liveth.” Matthew tells us that there the prophecy 
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of Isaiah was fulfilled, “‘ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our weaknesses.” 

In that city Jesus spoke the discourse about the 
bread of life, after feeding the five thousand, and 
therein stood the synagogue in which our Lord wor- 
shipped. It was there that He rebuked the disciples 
for desiring to be first and emphasized the greatness 
of a little child. 

It was there that He called Matthew from his 
unpopular occupation as a tax-gatherer to become a 
disciple. He must have done many other things 
also, for it is one of the cities described by the 
phrase, ‘Wherein most of his mighty works were 
done.” Apparently our record is of only a few of 
the things that Jesus did there. 

Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum are the cities 
which Jesus denounced. Merely ruins are left of 
them to-day. Chorazin has the remains of a syna- 
gogue. Bethsaida is not clearly identified, but only 
ruins exist to assist in identification. To-day two 
localities contend for the doubtful honour of hav- 
ing been the site of Capernaum, and both are in 
ruins. They are about two and a half miles apart, 
but most people believe that the place called by 
the Arabs, “ Tell Hum,” is the correct location. It 
is on the shores of Galilee, and its ruins extend for 
eight hundred feet up the hillside. The houses 
seem to have been built mostly of black basalt, 
though the ruins of the synagogue in which Jesus 
preached, or its successor, are of marble or fine lime- 
stone. 
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Capernaum can be reached to-day either by a 
trip on the Sea of Galilee, or by road, only sections 
of which can be called good. For a part of the way 
it goes wandering through weed patches and is so 
deeply rutted that chauffeurs must stay in the ruts 
or exercise great care in getting out of them. If 
two automobiles meet, one of them must stop for 
the sake of a safe passing. The weeds, amongst 
which are many thistles, and the bushes along the 
road carry a load of dust. The sky is a cloudless 
blue, and to the right are the clean waters of Galilee, 
clear and limpid, but at times so rough that spray 
is dashed into the boats that bring passengers from 
Tiberias. In its waters men to-day are fishing from 
their boats as did the sons of Zebedee, when Jesus 
called them to be His disciples, and along the shores 
nets are stretched out to dry, even as Christ saw 
them in the days of His flesh. 

Until about forty years ago the site of Capernaum 
was simply a mound, covering ruins that have now 
been partly unearthed. The most noticeable feature 
on the landscape is a new monastery, neatly kept, 
but lacking in interest to the visitor. Amongst the 
ruins are arches, parts of columns, capitals and 
other carved stones. One capital has a carving of 
the seven-branched candlestick and pomegranates; 
another a reproduction of a Greek or Roman temple 
with pillars. Here is one with carvings of two 
eagles, and there another bearing representations of 
two lambs. The presence of Jewish and Roman 
symbolism side by side makes it seem reasonable 
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that the ruins are of the synagogue built by the 
centurion who sent to Jesus for help for his servant 
and of whom the elders of the Jews said, ‘‘ He loveth 
our nation and hath built us a synagogue.” 

The building was said to be seventy-two feet by 
fifty-four feet, and of two stories, the upper of 
which was for women. It faced on the sea and had 
pillars in front three feet thick. To-day the visitor 
can walk upon the pavement upon which the feet 
of our Lord trod, if present identifications are cor- 
rect. The synagogue was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 666 A. p., but parts are still unbroken, in- 
cluding two long stone benches for the worshippers. 
Probably not one stone was left upon another when 
that earthquake was ended, for even to-day there are 
signs of great confusion and wreckage, though ef- 
forts have been made at restoration. 

Recently a Roman priest and archeologist, about 
thirty-seven years old, born in Nazareth, educated 
in Europe, and reputed to be learned, set out, with 
the help of a German engineer, to rebuild that 
synagogue. He gathered the ruins together, marked 
some of the stones to be fitted back into their 
original places, cleared off a part of the foundation 
and began the work of rebuilding the ancient struc- 
ture. When the cook in a neighbouring monastery 
heard of what the two men proposed to do she said 
to the priest, ‘What! You are going to rebuild 
that! Don’t you know that our Lord cursed Caper- 
naum? If you try to build it again, He will punish 
you.” He may have smiled at those words of warn- 
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ing, but many a true word has been spoken by 
humble people with no claim to scholarship. 

The work began. They set up a column and 
fitted its parts as they had originally been placed, 
and still that prediction was not fulfilled. They set 
up another, and a third and fourth, and put the 
architraves in place, and still the threatened punish- 
ment had not come, and that was the condition in 
which the restoration was when we saw it, with the 
scaffolding in position and more stones ready for 
replacing. 

Yet the fact remains that Jesus was displeased 
with Capernaum and its people, upbraided them for 
their lack of repentance and denounced them for 
their sins. His words on that occasion teach us 
lessons eternally true. 

I. Responsibility is measured by privilege. “It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment than for thee.’ Why? Because 
the dwellers in Sodom had not enjoyed the full op- 
portunities for instruction and enlightenment that 
the people of Capernaum had had. Men are not con- 
demned for their lack of teaching but for their sins, 
but it is also true that those who have many op- 
portunities for repentance and finding the way of 
life are more blameable than those who have few 
of such opportunities. 

If a child does a thing that is wrong we do not 
feel so much grieved as if an adult who knows bet- 
ter is guilty of the same offence. Capernaum had 
the Light of the World in its midst day after day, 
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thus enjoying a privilege that Sodom never had. 
Because of that, Sodom’s lot would be more toler- 
able than Capernaum’s, even though both were to 
be punished for their sins. If we do not follow the 
light that God gives and live by our knowledge, our 
responsibility is the greater. 

We are personally responsible to God according 
to our opportunities and privileges, and for our in- 
fluence upon others. If there is some one living on 
an uncharted island whom we cannot reach, we may 
not have a responsibility toward him to give him 
the Gospel, but if we can reach him, we are respon- 
sible. Moreover, a man living in such a locality is 
not as blameable for his sins as is one who grows 
up in the midst of opportunities for enlighten- 
ment. 

We shall be asked not only how bad we were but 
also how much better we might have been and knew 
how to be. At that day any self-reproaches we shall 
have to make will add to the burden of our other 
penalties. Then our eternal condition will be de- 
termined and established. What we are then, we 
shall be forever. 

To understand how grievous sin is in the eyes of 
our Lord we need but recall His words condemning 
Capernaum, that she should be brought down to 
hell. The city was to be destroyed, as we firmly 
believe His words imply, and her people were to 
be punished. Did Christ mean that the city was to 
be forever a place of ruins? Was the cook right 
when she said that God would punish those who 
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sought to rebuild a part of it? Some people be- 
heve so. 

II. Unimproved privileges tend toward the 
hardening of the heart. “If the mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” 
The privileges that Capernaum had not taken ad- 
vantage of had merely hardened the hearts of her 
people. They had the Light of the World with them 
and did not profit by His presence. It is always 
true that if we do not take advantage of our op- 
portunities we not only sustain the loss that re- 
places what we might have gained thereby, but are 
so hardened that our privileges do not appear in 
their true importance, right proportions, and rela- 
tive magnitude. 

If we do not give attention to beauty, we become 
so dulled in our perception that we fail to perceive 
it at the next opportunity. We become like the 
woman in the Himalayas, who looked nonplussed 
at the expressions of delight coming from travellers 
who were beholding a scene of magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, with distant summits radiant in the 
morning sunlight, and who looked as if she thought 
they were somewhat unbalanced to be so excited at 
a view of snow-covered mountains at sunrise. 

The people of Capernaum had despised their op- 
portunities and ignored their privileges, and were 
to be brought down to the depths by divine judg- 
ment. Christ had lived amongst them, done mighty 
works there and taught them the way of life, and 
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still they did not repent. They had not turned 
away from their sins, nor accepted Him as Saviour. 

They illustrated the deadening effects of Phar- 
isaism. He spoke of the city as “ Thou, Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven,” meaning, of 
course, self-exaltation. That seems to have been 
normal to Pharisaism, for the Pharisee who went 
to the temple to pray reminded God how good he 
was, and Jesus spoke of his class as loving the 
uppermost seats in the synagogue and greetings in 
the market-places. | 

We must work out high impulses. Our spiritual 
impulses must be given expression. If we have 
thoughts of kindness, we must show them in deeds. 
If we have sympathy, or a purpose to do better we 
must give expression in acts. There is danger in 
thinking great thoughts and not working them out 
in life, even as there is in conceiving lofty purposes 
and not carrying them out. When we are stirred 
by a strong book against an entrenched wrong, or 
moved by a great plea, and then supinely do noth- 
ing to right the wrong, we are damaging ourselves. 
Too often we are tempted just to enjoy the thrill 
of being moved emotionally. Such an experience is 
weakening, unless it moves us to action for that 
which is right. We must realize that we are not 
made right with God by our relationships to great 
or good people, nor our friendships with persons of 
character, nor our favourable positions, but by our 
personal appropriation of the divine benefits prof- 
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The mere possession of the means of grace does 
not save us, but our assiduous use of them in prac- 
ticing faith in the living God. These people of 
Capernaum had lived in the same city with Christ, 
some of them in the same street. They had walked 
with Him and talked with Him. They had heard 
His teachings, yet all these fine opportunities had 
not benefited them simply because they had not 
improved them. Because of their sins they were 
under the condemnation of Christ and the wrath of 
God, and so great was their sin that we may well 
wonder if the woman was not right in her belief 
that God would punish any one who would try to 
restore that wicked city. 

III. Repentance is the way to divine favour. It 
was the lack of repentance that prompted Jesus to 
upbraid the cities. If the mighty works done in 
Chorazin and Bethsaida had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon their people would have been brought to re- 
pentance, He said, which was the result He desired. 

These were the first recorded woes pronounced by 
Jesus, but they were not the first message these peo- 
ple had received from Him, for He had preached, 
taught and worked miracles in their midst. He had 
spoken in love long before He condemned them. 
Upbraiding was not His first method. He seemed 
loath to use such strong words, but when sin is 
long-continued and not repented, condemnation 
may ever be expected from Him. 

The way of belief is through repentance, which 
is a turning about and going in the opposite direc- 
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tion. Moreover, it is the only way to escape the 
penalty for sin. Men were condemned because that 
when light came into the world they loved darkness 
rather than light. They chose wrong, so the very 
light that they neglected was a witness against 
them. 

The people of Capernaum were sinners against 
the law of God, but Christ’s condemnation was not 
because of those sins, but for their rejection of the 
Gospel, the only thing that could lead them out of 
their bondage to evil. Thus it is seen that im- 
penitence, lack of accepting the Gospel and disre- 
garding God’s grace are grave sins and weigh heavier 
in God’s scales of justice than do gross sins against 
the law. Those to whom the higher light and the 
stronger inducements to repent have come are the 
more guilty in their continued unbelief. An im- 
penitent Christian is worse than an ignorant unbe- 
liever to whom the need of repentance has not been 
revealed. 

_ The teachings of Jesus are words of life to those 
who accept them, but words of condemnation to 
those who do not repent. He said, “ the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the 
last day,” and He was speaking of the man who 
rejected Him and did not receive His words. The 
very words of Christ, which, if accepted, mean life 
and happiness, will the more clearly reveal the guilt 
and sin of the rejecter, and make his punishment 
the more burdensome. Even the benefits and 
favours received by the impenitent man will count 
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against him because he resisted them and their 
power urging him toward God. 

Capernaum was impenitent and rejected Christ 
who offered free salvation to her people. For her 
sin against the Gospel she was denounced in words 
of terrifying import, and when we recall the stern- 
ness of Christ’s words we may well wonder if the 
woman was wrong in believing that God would 
punish those who sought to rebuild a part of the 
ruined city. 

That story, by the way, is not ended. The scaf- 
foldings were still standing, but no one was at work, 
nor had any one worked for two weeks on that 
effort at reconstruction. A fortnight earlier the 
Roman priest and the German engineer started by 
night for Jerusalem by motor car. They were 
travelling apparently at a good rate of speed, the 
engineer driving, when seemingly he must have 
fallen asleep at the wheel. The car left the road 
seven kilometers from Jerusalem and was wrecked. 
The priest was killed outright, and the engineer re- 
ceived a bad wound on his head. The priest alone 
knew the markings on the stones and how they 
were to be put together again, so the work was 
stopped, even while the whole countryside was 
hushed over the catastrophe. So Capernaum, de- 
nounced by our Lord, is not being rebuilt, and many 
people are still wondering if the woman was right 
when she said that God would punish any one who 
would try to rebuild it. 


XI 
THE SERMON BY THE SEA 


**And he began again to teach by the sea side: and there was 
gathered unto him a great multitude, so that he entered into a 
ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole multitude was by the sea 
on the land.’’—Mark 4: 1. 

acy UR Lord was out of doors. Much of His 
Cio % ministry was exercised in the open air, 

A Veaci) £ to which the favourable climate of Pales- 
O24) tine was conducive. At this day Arabs 
can be seen living in tents that are little more than 
shades from the sun. Sometimes there are par- 
titioning hangings inside, but no side walls. To- 
day the people of Palestine spend much of their 
time out of doors, and in the days of Jesus, when 
the countryside was greener and more beautiful 
than now, it was only natural that many of our 
Lord’s teachings should have been given in the open. 

Another reason for this may have been the size 
of the crowds that came to hear Him. In Mark’s 
third chapter he tells us that our Lord made use 
of a small ship, lest the multitudes should throng 
Him. Once before He had preached or taught from 
a ship anchored off shore, and on the former occa- 
sion the people were numerous, many having come 
from far. Some came from Tyre and Sidon, the 
latter of which was forty-five miles away, about a 
two days’ journey. Others came from Jerusalem, 
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about seventy miles away, and still others from 
beyond the Jordan, which may have been even 
farther, and those who came from Idumza made a 
journey of one hundred and ten miles. As far as we 
are aware, no building existed to accommodate 
such crowds, and when Christ “began again to teach 
by the sea side,” He gave the people the parable of 
the sower. 

I. The place. The sea side is mentioned as the 
locality. Not the Dead Sea, but the Sea of Galilee 
is meant, the beautiful historic body of water in- 
extricably interwoven with the life of Christ. It 1s 
about twelve and a quarter miles long and six and 
a quarter miles wide in greatest width. Its most 
notable feature is that it is six hundred and eighty- 
two feet below the level of the Mediterranean Sea, 
its low altitude insuring a warm, moderate climate. 

An almost unbroken belt of green lowland, vary- 
ing from a narrow strip to a width of two miles 
borders its shores, beyond which, except where the 
Jordan enters or leaves, are hills of from a few hun- - 
dred to two thousand feet in height, those on the 
eastern side averaging from thirteen hundred to two 
thousand feet. Far to the north can be seen ma- 
jestic Mount Hermon, under its blanket of snow. 
The Jordan River, well named “ Descender,” is fed 
by the snow from the mountain, and comes down 
much of the way for ten and a half miles, a raging 
torrent, dropping as much as ninety feet in a mile, 
forming many waterfalls and cataracts, and enter- 
ing as a dashing, foaming stream into the northern 
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end of the lake. For a time its course can be traced 
in the sea, but presently its waters are lost in the 
clear, beautiful, blue waters of Galilee. 

Those waters are often disturbed, for the cool 
winds coming down from Mount Hermon combine 
with the semi-tropical atmosphere at the lake’s sur- 
face to produce turbulent storms. When the water 
is still, one can see far into its depths, and on its 
surface are reflected the unchanging mountains of 
Moab, crowned with a purple haze, which add 
majesty and grandeur to the scenery. The water 
never freezes, and its clear blue colour brightly re- 
flects the gulls flying overhead, while the soft 
splashing of the waves on the gravel shores makes a 
music that is entrancing. The sea contains twenty- 
two varieties of fish, some of which will rise to arti- 
ficial flies. Others go in schools in such great num- 
bers that it seems impossible for them to move, be- 
ing so closely packed, and when their fins cut the 
surface of the water it seems as if a heavy shower 
were spattering on the lake at that spot. 

Beautiful as the sea is to-day, it cannot compare 
with itself in the time of Christ, when the hills that 
are now barren and denuded were covered with vine- 
yards, orchards or woodlands, and green with grow- 
ing crops. We are not told exactly where Jesus was 
when He gave this sermon, but the event is re- 
corded in connection with Scripture teachings that 
He gave in Capernaum, so men believe it was near 
that city that He spoke the parable of the sower. 
The lie of the land makes it an ideal place for such 
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an event. The water is shallow enough, and the 
shore line is somewhat in the shape of a crescent, 
while the land rises gradually so as to form a natural 
amphitheatre. 

II. The sermon. The listeners may easily have 
raised their eyes and seen in a near-by field a sower 
at work. Perhaps Jesus saw one. thus engaged and 
decided at that moment to put His truth into a 
parable dealing with everyday life. 

Christ made a practice of weaving His teachings 
in with what the people well knew. He referred to 
things that all were acquainted with, and linked 
His spiritual truths with the affairs of everyday 
life. All of them knew figs and thistles. They 
knew what vineyards were, and most of them, per- 
haps, had worked in them. If they had not them- 
selves engaged in the task of sowing, they had seen 
a sower at work. They knew what tares were, and 
patches on garments, and yokes, and leaven, and a 
drag-net. They knew something about house build- 
ing. It was to such things of everyday life that 


Christ made reference in giving them truths that — 


are eternal. 

If Christ were present on earth to-day as He was 
then, He would beyond doubt use in preaching il- 
lustrations drawn from banking and finance, rail- 
roading, electricity, aviation, and certainly the radio- 
phone, for His method was to translate spiritual 
truth into everyday language and events. He made 
religion a matter of intimate and daily experiences, 
so that, when a man saw his wife set leaven, or be- 
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held a new patch on his neighbour’s coat, or saw a 
net being hauled in the sea, or put the yoke on his 
own oxen, he would have Christ’s spiritual truths 
brought to mind. 

To-day Christianity is strongest in a man’s life 
when his daily experiences suggest spiritual mean- 
ings, when his flooding a room with light by pressing 
a button speaks to him of the flow of blessings God 
sends in response to the pressure of believing prayer, 
when a railroad accident warns him that disaster 
follows in the Christian’s life when he leaves the 
narrow road of righteousness, and when a biplane’s 
air resistance reminds him that he can go onward 
in life only by the help of apparently hindering ob- 
stacles which he must overcome. 

When temporal things are reminders of spiritual 
truths and duties, Christianity is really permeating 
all things, and when we make our religion practical, 
linking it up with banking or merchandising or 
housekeeping, we are following the example of our 
Lord who represented Himself as the Sower, the 
word of God as the seed and the hearers as four 
kinds of soil, into which the seed fell. 

A. The hard-packed soil of the wayside. The 
traveller in Palestine sees many such waysides. 
Some roads are wide enough for motor travel, but 
in our Lord’s day travel was done by donkey, or 
camel, or on foot. Many of the roads, or ways, to- 
day are really narrow paths, for donkeys usually go 
in single file, as do also caravans of camels, and 
pedestrians. 
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There are no fences between fields. The bound- 
aries are the eye lines between certain stones set 
up as landmarks. Roads often cross fields, so that 
one frequently sees laden camels walking along with 
stately though ungainly tread, with their legs half 
hidden by the growing grain. The motorist often 
sees a caravan of camels silhouetted against the hori- 
zon and following a trail or path too narrow for 
his car. 

It was into such paths or waysides that some of 
the grain fell, and naturally enough, if the sower 
did his broadcasting, not by hand, but from the 
backs of cattle, as we are assured it was done in 
those days. The grain was placed in a sack that 
had holes through which it fell as the cattle moved 
about, thus spreading it thickly and making it al- 
most inevitable that some should fall in the beaten 
roadway. 

Such grain was devoured by the fowls of the air. 
The same kinds of birds are still there. While Pales- 
tine is a land of multitudes of wild flowers, it also 
has many birds. Kingfishers and gulls can be seen 
along the shore, and in winter flocks of water- 
fowls from northern Europe and Asia make Pales- 
tine their feeding ground. Large cranes are numer- 
ous, and crows and sparrows exist in uncounted 
multitudes. It is not at all unlikely that while He 
was speaking the people could hear overhead the 
cawing of crows. 

B. The stony ground. Such ground can be seen 
all the year through, for rarely does most of Pales- 
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tine have any snow. In places loose stones are 
lightly scattered about the field, and elsewhere are 
piles of stones that are large enough to hamper the 
operations of farming. 

In addition to these, many ledges can be seen 
extending into the good ground, being barely cov- 
ered by a thin layer of soil. The rock holds the 
heat of the sun, and the soil on its top keeps warmer 
than that of greater depth, so that seed sprouts 
more quickly than in deep soil and has a rapid, 
though brief growth. Unable to send roots deep for 
moisture, it soon withers away. 

C. The thorny soil. The thorns referred to by 
our Lord are not like those of a bramble bush nor 
those of a thorn tree, but are more like those of our 
common thistle, though perhaps sharper and 
stronger. Palestine produces great numbers of this- 
tles, growing not only along the roads but in the 
fields and often in such numbers as to cause amaze- 
ment and fear lest their strong spines might punc- 
ture the tires of a motor car. 

The thistle roots or seeds are always in the ground, 
but normally, if the grain is planted early, do not 
attain much growth until the grain is ready to be 
harvested. When the wheat is cut, one can see the 
green carpet of thistles just ready to begin their 
heavy growth. They become as tall as the grain, 
and when ripe are of a whitish colour, so that at a 
distance they might, to a stranger, look like a field 
of grain. If the wheat is put in early, it attains its 
growth ahead of the thistles and is not damaged, but 
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if it is put in late, it begins to grow, indeed, but soon 
is choked by the more rapidly growing thorns, and 
yields no fruit. hey 

D. The good ground. Palestine has soil*that is 
of excellent composition and high fertility. One 
scholar assures us that it has, moreover, in its very 
nature, a guaranty of its continued goodness, for the 
limestone abounds in minute shells and animal re- 
mains that continue to enrich the soil after the dis- 
integration of the heavy winter rains. 

An outstanding example of the richness of the soil 
is afforded by a garden on the shores of Galilee, pro- 
ducing geraniums, coxcomb, nasturtiums, century 
plants, whose green leaves were bordered with white, 
chrysanthemums, cannas, roses, bougainvillea, gor- 
geous with blossoms, double hibiscus, a tall, cylin- 
drical cactus, white petunias, hollyhocks and pop- 
pies. 

Amongst the trees of that garden were cedars, 
pines, Australian pines, a pine with large cones and 
four-inch needles in groups of two, mimosa trees, 
dainty acacias, and rubber trees, espaliered and 
trained over a doorway. There were also fruit trees, 
including the mulberry, banana, orange, fig, date 
and lemon. One of the latter bore at the same time 
waxy white blossoms of rich fragrance and ripening 
fruit. In a near-by garden vegetables were flourish- 
ing. Similar testimony to the richness of the soil is 
borne by the wonderful fields of grain growing on 
the Plain of Esdraelon, seeing which one cannot 
doubt the fertility of the good ground of Palestine. 
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III. The message. The four kinds of soil repre- 
sent four kinds of hearers of God’s word. 

A. There are people who treat the word as the 
roadside treats the seed. They do not receive it. 
For the sake of fruitfulness, the seed must be in 
the ground and not on top of it. For some people 
the word of God never gets deeper than their ears. 
Though possibly not by intention, in reality they 
reject it. They may go to church and be above re- 
proach in their outward deportment in God’s house, 
but the word does not reach their hearts, and its 
meaning does not penetrate to their minds. They 
listen to it as to the purr of the motor when they 
are driving, giving it no attention. When the 
preacher’s voice ceases, the words are lost, for Satan 
sees to it that the seed is quickly carried away and 
that their thoughts are busy with worldly things. 

B. Other people receive the word in a shallow 
manner. The seed has a little better chance here 
than before, for it gets into the soil, but the soil is 
shallow. They give it an enthusiastic, emotional 
reception, but their enthusiasm is short-lived. They 
are often warm-hearted people, but unreliable. 
They do not wear well. They act on impulse, ap- 
parently believing and seeing only the good. They 
see only the favourable aspects of a situation, and 
when difficulties arise, they fall away. They are 
good starters, but poor finishers and are not depend- 
able for a long run or a hard pull. 

C. Other persons receive the word and hold it 
for a time and then are lured away from it. They 
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give the seed a better chance than either of the first 
two. It sprouts and approaches fruitfulness, but 
then other things crowd in and choke it out. Christ 
mentions the cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. Those phrases include in their ap- 
plicability the poor man who is worried about not 
having things as well as the rich man who is worried 
over the things he has. Both are troubled by tem- 
poral things and put worldly things first. They 
find that they cannot serve God and mammon, so 
they drift away from God, choosing the world and 
forsaking the word. The secret of getting ahead of 
the thistles is for the farmers to put in the good seed 
early. This part of the parable warns against the 
dangers of middle life, and reminds us that those in 
whose hearts the word has not been early implanted 
are in grave danger in middle life of having it 
choked out. The seed should be sown early, for 
then is the best time to implant God’s words in 
human hearts. 

D. Other people receive the word and keep it in 
their hearts. These are they who bring forth all the 
fruit that is produced for the kingdom. Upon them 
the kingdom must depend. It is they who do the 
work of the church and the Sunday School. It is 
they who are the builders for the Lord, and who 
teach God’s truth to the young. It is they who win 
others for the kingdom. They are the persons who 
hold fast to the faith and who support the calls of 
the kingdom the whole world around. They are the 
only people upon whom our Lord can depend. 
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Taken in another light, these four kinds of soil 
represent all of us at various times in our lives. 
For are we not all sometimes like the hard soil of 
the roadside, unresponsive to the word of God, and 
not even giving it real attention? 

At other times many of us are enthusiastic start- 
ers but poor finishers, making new resolutions to do 
better in the matter of prayer and church attend- 
ance and then finding before three weeks are ended 
that we have forgotten our determinations. 

At times we all choose mammon instead of Christ, 
and find ourselves so occupied with worldly things 
that we choke out the things of the spirit. 

To offset this alarming condition we have the 
comforting thought that we do not have to remain 
as we are. There is no fixedness in our faultiness, 
for we are not unchangeable. What we are de- 
pends upon our wills and affections, upon what we 
love and what we determine to do and be. We are 
not helpless in the matter of loyalty to God’s word, 
for we can use His help to improve ourselves. 

To this end we must receive the word not merely 
into the outside of our minds, nor merely into the 
shallows of our emotions, nor into such crowded 
ground that it will be choked out by competing de- 
sires, but deep into our hearts, and keep it there. 
It must influence our thinking. We must meditate 
on it often, and when it habitually influences our 
thoughts, our characters will be changed. Like the 
Psalmist, we must hide the word in our hearts that 
we may not sin against God. 
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This we can do through the help of Him who 
preached this sermon by the sea. Jesus must have 
loved that sea, even as men do to-day when they 
walk along the places where He walked, beholding 
the things He saw and thinking upon the teachings 
He gave, for many join in the attitude of him who 
wrote: 


‘“T long, O, how I long once more 
To follow Him in Galilee.’’ 


Those words are part of a song visitors like to 
sing by the sea. After the evening meal we went 
to the shores of the lake to hold a service of wor- 
ship, perhaps near enough to where Christ preached 
this sermon that our voices would carry to the very 
spot. We had a flashlight, a lantern and a number 
of candles. The minister led the service as he stood 
on a flat stone out in the water of the lake, while 
the other people stood on the shore. A former con- 
gressman read a part of the story of Christ’s works 
near the sea, and his son led us in reciting the Shep- 
herd Psalm. The clergyman led in prayer, and be- 
fore the benediction, we all sang the song about 
Galilee, feeling that God was very near to us there 
in the place where His Son had worked and 
preached. 


‘“ And when I read the thrilling lore 
Of Him who walked upon the sea, 
I long, O, how I long once more 
To follow Him in Galilee.’’ 


XII 
CHRIST AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


** And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the mount of 

Olives; and his disciples also followed him.’’—Luke 22: 39. 
) fs APAN has her sacred mountain, Fuji- 
: 4 |e) yama, a snow-capped extinct volcano, 
9 so beautiful in outline and appearance 
i) as to be admired by all beholders, but so 
dear to the Japanese people that it is pictured in 
much of their art, and loved by the whole nation. 
Rio de Janiero, in the southern hemisphere, has its 
picturesque and towering peak of Corcovado rising 
to dominate the landscape and lend beauty to the 
scene, but the most intensely and widely loved peak 
in all the world is in the Holy Land, and is called 
the Mount of Olives. 

It is not a high mountain, nor is it noted for the 
variety of its scenic splendours. It has no graceful 
waterfalls nor luxurious vegetation. It rises only 
two thousand six hundred and thirty-seven feet 
above the Mediterranean Sea and is not significant 
because of its altitude, but it lies in a land of beauty 
and is part of the landscape that is forever asso- 
ciated with the greatest Teacher who ever lived. 
Its crest is only five hundred and sixty feet above 
the brook Kidron, and on its easterly side, nine hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet below the top, is the vil- 
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lage of Bethany, the mountain itself being directly 
east of the eastern gate of Jerusalem. 

The traditional site of the Garden of Gethsemane 
is at the foot of Olivet and in the angle formed by 
two roads over the mountain. The one is steep, 
leading over the top, while the other goes around 
the southern shoulder of the mountain and thence 
onward to join the first at Bethany. The second 
road is much travelled and affords interesting sights, 
such as a rapidly speeding American motor car leav- 
ing behind a trail of white dust in which pedestrians 
plod along, laden with burdens, or driving donkeys 
or camels. Yonder a camel train of six ungainly 
beasts is in charge of a solitary driver, while here 
a woman walks beside a child, and from the distance 
an Arab policeman approaches on horseback with 
his rifle slung from his saddle and his loose garments 
fluttering. 

The Mount of Olives is really a series of four 
crests. The most northerly one and highest, two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-three feet high, 
has been called “Galilee” either because Galileans 
camped on it or because it was believed to be the 
place of the Ascension, where angels addressed the 
disciples as ‘men of Galilee.’ The second is the 
Mount of Olives proper, and is called “ Ascension ” 
and has for centuries been crowned by a basilica, or 
church, the first being built in 315, by Constantine, 
though it is not known how may times the original 
structure has been replaced. At the foot of this 
hill lies the Garden of Gethsemane. 
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The third hill is called the “ Prophets,” from cer- 
tain tombs on its side said to be tombs of prophets, 
and the fourth is named the ‘“ Mount of Offence,” 
because of the belief that there Solomon built idol- 
atrous shrines for his pagan wives. 

The elevation includes two spurs, the more north- 
erly running westward about a mile from Jerusalem 
and generally identified as the Mount Scopus men- 
tioned by the historian, Josephus. The other spur, 
also running westward, is known as the “ Hill of 
Evil Counsel,’ and bears a single tree, called the 
tree of Judas, because it is believed that he there 
hanged himself. Thereon also is the reputed field 
of Aceldama, bought with the purchase price of 
our Lord, and even to-day it is shunned by the 
superstitious with vague dread and fear. The Bib- 
lical history of the Mount of Olives goes as far back 
as David, for during the time of Absalom’s rebellion 
he wept as he passed over Kidron and went up its 
slope. 

The second book of Samuel reveals that the top 
of the mountain was a customary place for the wor- 
ship of God, and Ezekiel’s prophecy teaches that it 
witnessed the demonstration of God’s glory. Many 
locations in the Holy Land are disputed, and in 
some instances two places claim the honour of be- 
ing an historical site, but about the Mount of Olives 
there can be no doubt. Zechariah records that it is 
before Jerusalem on the east, and there is only one 
possible mountain that fulfills that requirement, so 
we are sure about its location, and especially so be- 
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cause in Acts we are told that it is a Sabbath day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. 

Christ often resorted to the Mount of Olives, by 
day and night. He was coming down from the 
mountain when the people welcomed Him with palm 
branches, and He was on its side when He wept 
over Jerusalem. Its top is one hundred and ninety- 
six feet higher than the temple area, and, looking 
across Kidron, He had an excellent view of the city 
with its splendid temple. Of it He said, “ The day 
shall come upon thee that thine enemies shall cast 
a trench about thee,” which was strikingly fulfilled 
in the siege of Jerusalem, about a generation later. 

It was while He was on the Mount of Olives that 
He spoke to His disciples of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and it was there that He gave what is 
called the “ Olivet discourse.” After His last pass- 
over He went with His disciples “ into the Mount 
of Olives,’’ and from a place near Bethany, on its 
eastern slope, He ascended to heaven, leaving them 
looking upward in reverent awe. 

The visitor to-day may enter a mosque, of no 
notable architecture nor splendour, called ‘“ The 
Mosque of the Ascension.” Inside one is shown a 
stone bearing the imprint of a bare foot, said to 
have been made by the Lord just before He as- 
cended. Thus we find error mingled with historical 
reality. 

Near by is another religious structure called the 
“ Church of the Pater Noster,” or the Church of the 
Lord’s Prayer, erected over the traditional site where 
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our Lord first taught that prayer to His disciples. 
It is built around an open court in which stands 
a fig tree. On the sheltered walls of the courtyard, 
each on a separate tablet, are thirty-six versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, so that most visitors can read 
that portion of Scripture in their native tongues. 
Attached to this church is an order of nuns, whose 
rules are so severe that when a woman enters the 
convent she forever forfeits the privilege of looking 
again on the face of a man. 

Though the Mosque of the Ascension is not con- 
vincing, it was from the top of this mountain that 
Jesus ascended, a cloud receiving Him out of the 
sight of His disciples, who heard the two men in 
white apparel declare, “This same Jesus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.” Two teachings from the Olivet discourse 
must have further attention. 

I. “Therefore be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the son of man cometh.” He 
had been teaching about His return and was urging 
preparedness for that greatest event in future his- 
tory. He told of its greatness, its importance and 
its significance, warned them as to their lack of 
_ knowledge regarding its time, and counselled them 
to be prepared. 

Christ wants men to take an intelligent interest 
in that event which will be of deep significance to 
all believers. Though its time is uncertain, its oc- 
currence is beyond doubt, and men should take an 
eager interest in it. | 
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That means forethought. Preparedness always 
means looking into the future and trying to meet 
its needs and exigencies. We must visualize the 
future and endeavour to find out what will please 
Him who is coming, which, in the case of Christ, 
is obedience. 

Preparedness for His coming requires also ante- 
cedent activity. It means not only thinking but 
doing, the doing proving that thought has been 
taken. Acting in forehanded ways proves fore- 
thought, as when a farmer shows by his precautions 
that he had given heed to the warning of an ap- 
proaching cold wave. 

Preparedness also means a readiness to receive 
Christ with a real welcome. The servants who are 
glad to welcome their master are those who have 
been faithful and have done what he wanted. Those 
who have worked hard and are eager for him to see 
that they have been dutiful and have tried to please 
him are not only ready but eager for his return. 
They are included amongst those “that love His 
appearing,’ and who have no fear that when He 
does come He will fail to speak the rewarding words, 
“Thou hast been faithful.” 

II. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Herein Christ shows how close at hand 
are opportunities for serving Him. We do not need 
to take a journey or visit some distant place. Such 
opportunities indeed exist in distant places, and 
much credit is due to the faithful persons who go 
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away from home to serve Christ, but opportunities 
also exist near at hand for doing things for Him. 


‘If you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door.’’ 


Moreover, the doing of duties near at hand is ob- 
served by our Lord. Nothing escapes His sight or 
knowledge. We need never fear that He is unaware 
of what we are doing for His people. He who notes 
the sparrow’s fall knows all the deeds of His saints, 
being interested in both the doer and the receiver 
of the kindness. The good work we have done for 
one of Christ’s followers was not unobserved. The 
contributions we have sent for work amongst 
Christ’s people were not unnoticed. He saw and 
knew the pleasure of the givers and the receivers. 
The cup of water given to the follower of Christ, in 
His name, is observed in heaven, and He does not 
fall short of noting every such kind of service per- 
formed. 

He reveals to us the close unity between Himself 
and believers, by His words, ‘“‘ Ye in me, and I in 
you.’ What moves His people, influences Him. 
What is done to them is done to Him. So close is 
the relationship between Christ and His followers 
that they share the ministrations of service and 
kindness extended by other Christians. 

By inference, His words warn us not to believe 
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that everything that is done is done to Christ, but 
only the deeds done to His people. He is not in 
union with unbelievers, and the necessary close 
union to make a service to a human being extend 
also to Him does not exist toward those who do 
not trust Him. | 

While we were motoring on the Mount of Olives 
along a smooth but dusty road we stopped at Beth- 
any to see the village where Mary and Martha lived. 
The road ran along the side of the mountain, the 
rise of ground being on our left and the descent of 
the hillside on our right. We stopped at a place 
where the road had been built up, so that, while on 
our left the land was level enough for a cluster of 
houses, on our right there was a declivity of per- 
haps a dozen feet to a patch of grazing ground. The 
road was flanked by a low wall of loosely laid stones 
marking the right of way. 

While we tarried native children gathered around 
the cars begging for money. Women stood in their 
doorways or at the corners of their mud houses and 
gazed upon us with interest, while two venders were 
trying to sell small objects. Presently it was time 
for us to go on, leaving behind the hovels, and the 
dirty unkempt women and children. One chauffeur 
had to crank his engine and found that it had been 
left in gear. Things happened quickly. He leaped 
backward to escape being run down. The driverless 
car struck that row of stones and was turned out- 
ward over the declivity. Native women began to 
scream. The car went relentlessly on, no one hay- 
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ing time or thought to do anything, until the front 
wheels were extending over space, after which it 
lurched forward, turned over and toppled to the 
ground below, carrying three women and a man 
with it. The man and his wife crawled out of the 
machine practically unhurt. 

The two other women had to be extricated slowly 
and were found to be painfully though not seriously 
injured. Dozens of hands were ready to help. Men 
lifted the machine and put it back on its wheels, 
badly damaged. Cushions and coverings were spread 
for the women to rest upon. Three British women, 
trained nurses, happening along with another party, 
offered their services if needed. One of the native 
women brought what looked like a tomato can, with 
its top, not melted off, but bent downward and in- 
ward and pressed flat, filled with drinking water. 
Humble it was, but bright and apparently clean, 
and perhaps all that she had. In nearly every acci- 
dent water is wanted at once, and that woman 
showed fine thoughtfulness when she brought that 
water. — 

Did her deed come under the teaching of the text? 
No, for she did not do it to the sufferers as Chris- 
tians, but as human beings. She showed how some 
of the principles of Christianity have gone beyond 
the boundaries of our faith, but she did not give 
the cup of water in Christ’s name nor for His sake, 
for the Mohammedans do not thus seek to honour 
Christ. According to their prophet, they have for 
Christians, as well as for other non-Moslems, a 
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ready-sharpened sword. They do not recognize the 
divine Christ, nor do they love Christianity. Our 
Lord is emphasizing motives when He speaks of 
having done things to the least of His brethren, as 
if we were doing them partly because they were His 
and not merely because the need existed. 

Many people who see a need are ready to meet 
it and to minister to those who are in distress, and 
yet have no place for Christ in their own lives and 
activities. In other respects they may be utterly 
unlike Christ and Christian believers, and have no 
thought of His being involved in their deeds of sym- 
pathy and beneficence, considering only the need. 
Such deeds cannot be considered as done for Christ 
or to Him. In those cases the “ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me,” does not apply. 

With regard to our own doing of good, we must 
question ourselves. Are we doing it merely to re- 
lieve human suffering? That is good as far as 
it goes. Are we doing it to quiet our consciences, 
or to escape the regrets that may come if we do not: 
do it, or for the sake of possible publicity? Then 
we must not think of it as done for Christ, nor as 
a ministry to Him, for the motive and intention 
that could make it such are lacking. The duty of 
Christians is the greater, then, to try to induce the 
doers of good deeds to make recognition of Christ, 
so that while they are serving humanity, they may 
also be ministering unto Him. 


XIII 
“A CERTAIN SAMARITAN ” 


‘*Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I come again, I will repay thee.’’—Luke 10: 35. 
mk HE road from Jerusalem to Jericho has 
4 long had a bad reputation. It had in 
4 bees our Lord’s time, and even to-day one 
wi 35 can hear in the Holy Land suggestions 
that it is not a safe road for a man to travel alone. 
This reputation may be at present without sufficient 
foundation in fact, as some people lightly declare, 
but nevertheless we had police escort when we trav- 
elled over its twenty-one miles, and still more re- 
cently two travellers on it were robbed by highway- 
men. From olden time the people of Jericho were 
said to be light-fingered and fleet-footed. 

The road, after passing the Garden of Geth- 
semane, climbs over the Mount of Olives, and 
shortly beyond Bethany the traveller finds himself 
in a barren and apparently deserted country. The 
landscape is arid, brown and bare, with an entire 
absence of grass. The heat is intense, and the trav- 
eller will soon be glad that the trip requires but half 
a day instead of the two days needed to make it in 
the time of Christ. 

The road is good and well graded. The landscape 
is devoid of vegetation much of the way, and the 
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mountains are apparently mountains of death, with 
no grass, no shrubs, no trees, but sharp gullies and 
occasional precipices. From time to time a raven 
flies over, his shadow making a temporary darkness 
on the ground, his tongue hanging out because of 
the heat, and one wonders whither he may be going. 

It is a winding road with a number of sharp turns. 
One meets a fine, dappled gray horse with a flowing 
mane and tail, ridden by a sheik carrying his weap- 
ons in full view, and looking dignified and appar- 
ently unconcerned about the stranger. Hill after 
hill is absolutely barren, and a group of bushes, per- 
haps three feet high, attract more attention than 
they deserve. In a gully stands just one tree, in- 
dicating the presence of water underneath the sur- 
face at that spot. | 

The hills are as clean as if daily wind-swept, and 
so are the roadsides, though parts of two broken 
baskets and a piece of dark cloth with some metal 
bale binder indicate the recent presence of human 
beings. A man appears around the bend riding on 
a donkey, and in a half hour another man is met. 
with two donkeys, both heavily laden. From an 
elevated point one has a view of the road ahead 
at three or four spots, winding in and out among the 
hills, and at night when climbing a hill one can 
see the headlights of other motor cars sending their 
shafts of light first against the mountains on one 
side of the road and then on the other, and again 
sending them upward, four or five at one time on 
different levels, thereby receiving a thrill that the 
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robbers who attacked the lonely traveller never 
had. 

In a location admirably fitted for such an in- 
human attack one comes suddenly upon a building 
called The Good Samaritan Inn, which may be a 
successor of the inn to which the waylaid pedestrian 
was taken. At that place our motor cars were 
stopped when we were returning to Jericho. Why 
should we stop? Was there another robbery? That 
hardly seemed likely, for surely that sheik would 
have scattered any possible thieves along the road. 
Nevertheless, an armed man came walking toward 
our car, a policeman, who had stopped us until the 
whole party of cars was in a group, for the sake of 
safety. Such is the road and the present setting of 
the story wherein the Samaritan showed himself a 
kind of man from whom people of all lands can learn 
useful lessons. The hero showed himself to be a 
desirable sort of citizen. 

I. He was a man of sympathy. The sight of 
suffering moved him to pity. He could feel with 
a human being who was having a hard experience. 
He must have been a man of imagination who could 
fancy how others felt in their times of suffering, 
and was highly favoured in the possession of that 
gift which enabled him to sense, in a measure at 
least, the discomfort and distress of the man who 
was in pain. 

The victim had fallen among thieves, been beaten 
and robbed, and left half dead. He was alone on a 
barren road. Merely to be alone is often hard, but 
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it is harder to be alone and suffering. The victim 
of that crime may well have felt something of the 
loneliness of the Ancient Mariner, when he said: 


“‘ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
‘Alone on a wide, wide sea; 
And never a saint takes pity on 
My soul in agony.’’ 


That desert region was as hopeless and pitiless as 
an empty sea. There are times when the ocean 
traveller can look about him in every direction and 
find nothing in the ocean but his own ship, and 
there are places along that road where as far as the 
eye can reach there is nothing but desolation. 

The Samaritan, a member of a despised race, 
did not stop to make inquiries about the injured 
man. He did not ask about the ancestors of the 
victim nor demand his street address and name, nor 
tabulate him in a card catalogue, nor put him 
through an intelligence test. He did not stop to 
learn what his race was nor to discover whether he 
was a Jew or a Gentile. What he saw was the need, 
and his heart was touched with compassion. His 
sympathy makes him noticeable as a man of real 
worth. 

Sympathy must never be thought of disparag- 
ingly, as being a feminine trait of character. Men 
sometimes smile at the exaggerated expressions of 
women who are sympathizing with a homeless cat, 
but that is not because of the sympathy but on ac- 
count of the exaggeration. Sympathy is a spiritual 
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gift and a genuine power to help us do good. It is 
not feminine nor masculine, but human, and it was 
one of the notable traits of Him who was both 
human and divine. 

It was sympathy that caused the missionaries of 
the cross to go to the four corners of the earth to 
proclaim a way out of the bondage of sin. It was 
sympathy that made Abraham Lincoln stand firmly 
against half a nation until the slaves were truly set 
free. In fact, nearly all big men are men of sym- 
pathy. If they are not, they are not big. It is sym- 
pathy that prompts men to undertake great benev- 
olent works. If there is a large disaster or catas- 
trophe, or an outstanding emergency in which hu- 
man beings are suffering, a big man can always be 
found to undertake needed relief work. 

It is a bond of kinship among human beings, and 
by sympathy we can make friends with a foreigner 
to whom we cannot speak in any language we may 
know. It enables us to put ourselves in others’ 
places, and thus to be helpful. 

There is no surer way into a human heart than 
by sympathy. Men respond to it when it is genu- 
ine, and when we show them that we can see things 
from their point of view, and are not interested 
merely out of curiosity, but because of a real con- 
cern for them and their welfare. Strangers often re- 
spond to sympathy when they can be reached in no 
other way. The fallen, the dissolute, the vagabonds 
of the earth, if ever reached, must be reached by 
sympathy, and it is often true that 
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“Down in the human heart, 
Crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried 
That grace can restore; 

_ Touched by a loving heart, 
‘Wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken 
Will vibrate once more.’’ 


II. He was a man ready to serve with his own 
hands. The Samaritan came upon the injured man 
and had compassion. He did not set up a shout for 
some one to come minister to him, nor blow a po- 
lice whistle, nor write a check and lay it beside the 
sufferer so that he would not lack funds, nor wait 
for some one else to come along to tell him what 
to do. 

He was ready to meet the need by his own la- 
bours, even though he could have found excuses 
for not doing so. He may have had an important 
appointment to keep. He could have argued that 
inasmuch as robbers had been there once they might 
be watching and return to rob him and steal his 
beast. Perhaps some one else would come along 
who could give relief even better than he could. 
At any rate, he might get his hands dirty and blood 
stains on his clothes, with no place to wash either. 
That road is still devoid of water except for a brook 
said to be the brook Cherith, along which Elijah 
lived when being fed by the ravens. The presence 
of the birds and the ruggedness of the gully, afford- 
ing fine hiding-places, make it seem possible that it 
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was Elijah’s brook, though other scholars declare 
it to be the valley of Achor, mentioned by Joshua 
as the place where Achan was stoned. 

This Samaritan either did not think of excuses 
or resisted their appeal. Instead of seeing the ex- 
cuses, he saw the need and set about meeting it with 
his own hands. He might find the task a big one, 
and discover that the man needed more aid than 
anticipated. He might have learned that the man 
was intoxicated and had brought the trouble upon 
himself, but the need existed, and he ministered 
to it. 

Many people see needs and want some one else to 
attend to them. Many will say that somebody ought 
to stop a runaway horse, or boy, while only a few 
will set out to do it. A number will agree that 
some one ought to lead a blind man across the street, 
but fewer will go out of their way to do it. Many 
will concede that somebody ought to be chairman 
of a committee, but it is hard to find one who will 
accept the post. Forty people will stand fascinated 
watching a piece of work being done, but few will 
help to do it. Many are of one mind that some 
one ought to teach little children about Christ, but 
far fewer are ready to do it themselves, either in 
the home or the Sunday School. 

The Samaritan was not inclined to talk about the 
situation, but to act. He did not exhaust his in- 
terest by denouncing the thieves, nor criticizing the 
poor policing of the road, nor waiting for some one 
else to arrive to consult with, nor by calling a com- 
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mittee. He simply went to work. It is always need- — 
ful that we feel sympathy, but we must not stop 
with experiencing the emotion. If the priest and 
Levite, instead of going by in a hard-hearted way, 
had uttered words of pity, such as, ‘ Poor man, 
somebody ought to help you,” and then continued 
doing nothing, they would appear worse in char- 
acter than they have been portrayed. 

In meeting this need the Samaritan might ex- 
haust his traveller’s store of wine and oil, for, jour- 
neying in such a country, one wants some medicines 
with him. It meant that he would have to give his 
seat on the donkey to the injured man, and then 
walk beside the beast. It meant that he would per- 
spire in the heat while climbing the grades, which 
in some places were steep. It meant straining, hard 
breathing and heavy labour, but still he went to 
work in person to aid the man who needed help. 

III. He was a man who did things thoroughly. 
He was the sort of man who wants to see things 
through. It satisfied something deep in his na- 
ture to bring a thing to its finish. He took the 
sufferer to the nearest place of rest, comfort and 
refreshment. Such khans or hostelries were built 
along unfrequented roads and afforded free lodging 
to the traveller. Usually they also offered enter- 
tainment, and a charge was made for the food for 
man and beast and the service rendered to either. 
This man spent the night there with his patient, 
apparently ministering himself to the victim 
throughout the night. 
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The next morning was a different day, but the 
man showed that he was not a different man. He 
might easily have argued, ‘I have done my share. 
I brought him here and took care of him the first 
night. Now it is some one else’s turn to help.” He 
could have gone out upon his business as if he had 
never met the sufferer, arguing that when the in- 
jured man became well he himself could pay the 
innkeeper for further care or expenses. 

Instead of that he paid in advance for the care 
of the victim. Lodging was free, it must be kept 
in mind, and apparently there had not yet been a 
charge for care or food, so he was paying in advance 
for what the man might need. Some one may object 
that he did not pay much. Two pence in Roman 
money is about thirty cents in our money. Does 
that seem a small amount? In those days it was 
two days’ wages, which is a goodly sum, when, say, 
interpreted in terms of a plumber’s wages. More 
than that, the Samaritan bound himself for any 
over-plus of expenses that might be incurred. He 
wanted to do the thing right and see it to its com- 
pletion. He was like the people to-day who want 
to see things through, to dot the last “i”, cross the 
last “t’’, close the books so that they balance, and 
leave not one loose end fluttering about. 

This man probably was a generous man, for it is 
not common to give two days’ earnings for the sake 
of a stranger. He probably had learned by expe- 
rience that the writer of Proverbs was correct in 
saying, “ The liberal soul shall be made fat.” He 
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probably prospered after that bit of kindness. Such 
men usually prosper. Those who are not tight-fisted 
find their open-handedness is often a convenient 
way for other funds to get into their still open 
hands. Possibly he was a fat man, too, good- 
natured, as well as generous. Surely he did not 
count too closely the money he spent in benevolent 
works. It is right for men to count their money and 
to guard its outgo, but there is danger to their souls | 
if they are too calculating in what they do for 
others. 

The example of this Samaritan is needed to-day. 
Let some one arrange a convention, and many peo-— 
ple will offer to help as long as the crowd is present. 
At first there will be helpers enough who will assist 
for a while. There will also be a few of the salt of 
the earth who will stay until the last report is made, 
the last dish washed and the lights are put out. 

The Samaritan was not the sort to shirk or avoid 
responsibility. Leaders of the people report to-day 
that most persons do not want to accept responsi- 
bility, dozens being willing to work on a committee 
but unwilling to accept the chairmanship. It seems 
strange that so many people should be dominated 
by such an inferiority complex. Why do so many 
lack confidence in their ability todo things? Whence 
do they get the idea of personal inadequacy, of feel- 
ing that they are not equal to the task? 

We should ask ourselves what we need in order 
to be good Samaritans. For one thing we need the 
two pence, and also enough interest in present-day 
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needs to make us willing to do something person- 
ally to relieve them. We require a compassion that 
would stir our hearts, by imagination put ourselves 
into the sufferer’s place, and prompt us to consider 
the golden rule a good one to live by. The priest 
and the Levite seem heartless to us to-day, but we 
must believe that they did not seem so to them- 
selves. Possibly they thought, “ What! robbers 
again! This is not a safe place for me to be, else 
my body may be lying there too in a few hours.” 
They were unaffected by the sight of suffering, pos- 
sibly thinking that the man was past help anyway. 
They left him, and we regard them heartless, when 
they probably would not even have dreamed of 
applying such a word to themselves. 

It is possible that we seem heartless to other peo- 
ple without realizing it. When we do not help to 
relieve distant sufferers, or when we do not respond 
to the call of famine victims, or when we do not 
lend our hearty support to foreign missions, is it not 
likely that we appear to others as heartless? 

This good Samaritan gave us an excellent example 
to follow, but there is even a Greater to Whom we 
should look, for Christ is the perfect example of 
character, compassion, ready ministry and effectual 
help. When He saw needs He was moved by them, 
and when He set out to help a man He did the thing 
thoroughly, helping to the uttermost, and counting 
it joy thus to minister. 


XIV, 
CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE 


“¢Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, 
and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder.’’—Matthew 26: 36. 

SEG) UT off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
'3| b7 AS place whereon thou standest is holy — 
< NVC ground.” Those words that God spoke 


bush come unbidden to the mind of the visitor in 
the Latin garden of Gethsemane, even as a similar 
feeling of awesome reverence comes over him when 
he merely reads the record of Christ’s experiences 
in that garden. 

We are prone to feel that we should not enter 
into those experiences nor make inquiries concern- 
ing them. They seem too holy, too private, too per- 
sonal, too intimately individual between Christ and 
the Father, for us to be at all familiar concerning 
them, and we approach them in reverent mood, for 
we are obliged to know this part of our Lord’s his- 
tory or be bereft of a deeply revealing series of 
events. We should be much the poorer if we had 
not this record which God has revealed and pre- 
served for us. In the garden, we see: 

I. Christ lonely. It was not exclusively a phys- 
ical loneliness that He felt in that garden. John 
tells us, “ Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
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disciples.” It was, hence, in an accustomed place 
that He found Himself, a friendly environment, as 
regards the lie of the land, the trees and the out- 
look heavenward, though it may well be true that 
the stars which formerly had seemed friendly, that 
night, when He was already lonely, seemed cold and 
distant. 

The garden lies outside the city of Jerusalem, be- 
cause gardens within the walls were forbidden. It 
is in the angle formed by two roads that go over the 
Mount of Olives, the one abruptly ascending the 
mountain and the other winding more gently around 
its southern brow. It is enclosed by a wall of yel- 
low limestone, four feet thick and about twelve feet 
high, into which is set an iron gate, having above it 
the inscription, “ Hortus Gethsemani.” The gate 
opens on a gravelled walk between a stone building 
on the left and an iron fence on the right, through 
which one sees the garden which for centuries has 
been revered as the place of Christ’s agony in prayer, 
though the Greeks have selected a site somewhat 
farther north as the exact spot. 

The Latin garden seems convincing, though it 
may be considerably smaller than the original. 
Especially is this true because of the presence of 
eight old olive trees, on which it is said the tax levy 
can be traced back to the occupation of Jerusalem 
by the Arabs in 637. If this be true, these trees 
may indeed be new growths from the roots of the 
trees that Jesus saw. Titus, the Roman conqueror, 
cut down all the trees around Jerusalem during his 
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siege of that city, but Pliny tells us that the olive 
tree does not die, but before it wastes away it sends 
up from the root a strong new shoot which continues 
its growth; so that it may be that these trees are 
descendants of the ones under which Jesus walked. 
Even the lowest estimate as to their age is around 
one thousand years, so they are venerable indeed, 
and deserving of high regard. 

The garden is enclosed not only by the wall, but 
by an iron fence with a gate kept securely locked. 
Hesitantly, the Franciscan monk, with the key at 
his girdle, moved toward the gate to give us en- 
trance, pleading with us, it seemed almost making 
us promise, not to break off any of the flowers. So 
vandalous are souvenir-hunters that precautions 
must continually be taken. The flower beds had 
been recently replanted and gave promise of an 
abundance of blossoms in the near future. We 
walked over to the tall cypresses which add their 
dark foliage to the silver gray of the olive trees, but 
it was the latter that most held our interest because 
of their age and their umbrageous branches, which 
gave a welcome shade. As we. walked about we 
liked to think that Christ had walked along those 
same paths. 

Near by is a ledge of limestone on which it is said 
the disciples lay and slept while Jesus was praying, 
the rock having recently been made part of the floor 
of a new chapel. The rock has been left bare, for 
which one is grateful, but the regret is inescapable 
that the whole garden had not been left as nature 
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had made it. Luke tells us that it was a stone’s cast 
to the place where Jesus knelt in prayer, having left 
the three disciples behind Him, even as He had left 
the others still farther away from His place of com- 
munion. 

To the three disciples Jesus said, “ Tarry ye here, 
and watch with me.” He knew what was in store 
for Him and wanted the companionship and sym- 
pathy of His disciples. They did not understand all 
that He was experiencing but could at least see that 
it was causing Him suffering, and could sympathize 
with Him. That would have been richly helpful, 
even as is the loving sympathy of a child when it 
merely knows that one is suffering, but cannot com- 
prehend why. Sympathy lightens a load, eases pain 
and exercises a ministry more extensive than many 
men realize. 

To-day, too, Christ desires the waking attention 
and fellowship of His people. He still wants the 
warmth of their sympathy, and pleads, ‘‘ Watch with 
me.’ Yes, His name is carved over the portals of 
magnificent churches and cathedrals, and the sym- 
bols of that name, Chi Rho, or the Fish, and even 
representations of Him, are placed in stained glass 
windows of great beauty. His name is listed above 
all others who have served mankind. Songs have 
been written to Him, and poems of great worth com- 
posed about Him. The greatest music of all times 
has been inspired by Him, and the greatest oratorio 
honours His name and person. Many books are 
written about Him, and yet human friendliness and 
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fellowship are more heart-warming and reach deeper 
into the soul. 

A man in public life receives much attention and 
publicity. Much is written about him, and said 
to him. Many people come to ask him to do some- 
thing for them, and speak flattering words to in- 
fluence him, but he gets more real joy from those 
who come, not to get anything, but just to be with 
him and bring him the joy of their friendliness, 
love and sympathy. There are some people who 
bring an atmosphere of love and friendliness every 
time one meets them. There are some homes 
where there is always love and friendliness, to 
which one may go when lonely, tired or discour- 
aged, and ever find help. Friends may not always 
be able to say anything to solve one’s difficulties, 
nor do anything to solve a problem, but the love, 
friendliness and sympathy they give always refresh. 
A man knows where he is loved, and by whom, even 
as he knows by whom he is criticized, envied and 
not wanted. 

Christ also knows if you love Him. You may be 
wondering how you can show it. If you can think 
of no special way, just keep on loving Him. He will 
know it. He will be aware of it, even if you only 
feel friendly toward Him and interested in Him, and 
the unchangeable Christ still wants the friendliness, 
love and interest of His people. 

It is possible that Christ also wanted the dis- 
ciples with Him to watch for the possible approach 
of enemies. He was still praying that the cup might 
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pass from Him, if it was God’s will, and perhaps 
His thought at first was that the disciples should 
watch against the premature approach of His 
enemies. ; 

As for ourselves, we know that He wants us to 
watch. Are we watching, or asleep? Are we as 
poor watchmen as the disciples were? He has given 
us no time clock to operate every hour. He depends 
on our love and loyalty to make us watch. One 
does not need to install a mechanical device to 
record a mother’s attention to her child if the doctor 
gays it must have medicine every hour. Are we 
thus safeguarding the things of Christ? How about 
His little ones? Are we watching them? We must 
never forget His words, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

II. Christ praying. The most interesting object 
in the garden is the tree of agony, under which it 
is thought Christ knelt in prayer. It is a venerable 
tree, gnarled, with many big roots showing above 
ground, and considerably bereft of branches. Is it 
imagination that makes one feel an atmosphere of 
prayer about that tree? Its identification cannot 
be indisputable, and yet one feels that the woman 
did right, who, forgetting that visitors might be 
looking on, knelt on its gnarled roots in prayer to 
God. Mere emotionalism, do you say? Not bad, 
at any rate, for the places where we are to pray are 
not limited, and she was none the worse, and per- 
haps the better, for the tears that fell from her eyes 
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when she rose. Somewhere near that place, if not 
there, Christ knelt in prayer the night before His 
crucifixion. 

He prayed yielding to God’s will. The evangelists 
emphasize this fact, as if eager to have it firmly 
established. Matthew tells us that Christ said, 
“ Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt,” and 
later adds the words that Jesus taught His disciples 
to pray, “Thy will be done.” Mark gives us 
Christ’s words, “ Nevertheless, not what I will but 
what thou wilt,” and Luke preserves His words, 
“ Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 
How often He must have spoken phrases like those, 
all of the same import, and how tumultuously they 
must have come from His lips, for His disciples to 
hear them before they fell asleep, or how He must 
have emphasized that point when He told them 
what He had prayed, if it was thus that they 
learned of His phrasings! How careful He was to 
make it clear to them and to God that what He 
really wanted was the working out of God’s will! 
His surrender was absolute. 

Christ spoke of His will as distinct from His 
Father’s will, in two places in John’s Gospel. ‘“ My 
judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will 
but the will of the Father which hath sent me,” is 
one such reference, and the other is, “ For I came 
from heaven, not to do mine own will but the will 
of him that sent me.” As a human being He had 
a sovereign will, as all men have, and that will He 
yielded to God, making it submissive to the divine 
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will. His human will had a preference only if the 
choice could exist in agreement with God’s purpose. 
He prayed repeatedly, and showed by His ex- 
ample that there is no clash nor disharmony be- 
tween praying that God’s will be done and re- 
peatedly praying for the same thing. In His first 
prayer He said, “O Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” After He returned from 
finding the disciples asleep and counselling them to 
watch and pray, He prayed again, “O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from me, except I 
drink it, thy will be done.” In His third prayer 
He spoke the same words, so at least three times, 
and yet surely more than three times, for His period 
of prayer must have occupied perhaps two hours, 
He asked the same thing, even though the first time 
He had said that God’s will was His preference. 
What was the cup? It was not mere physical 
death, with its accompanying pain. If that could 
have made Him shrink thus, He would not have 
done as well as many men and women who were 
martyred for His sake, and who went to their death 
strengthened by His spirit and His grace. There 
was more than physical death in the cup. It was 
the fact that He was to be made sin for the whole 
world and to bear its penalty, which involved His 
separation from the Father, even for a brief time, 
a separation which was so real that it prompted the 
ery from the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Temporary separation from 
God was the great price He paid. We cannot un- 
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derstand the mystery of it all. If He had not 
shrunk from that cup, He would have been less than 
@ man or more than a man, and Christ was a man, 
setting for us in His hour of terrifying crisis a com- 
manding example of repeated prayer. 

He prayed earnestly. He was intense. We have 
seen people so intense about a matter that their 
whole beings were involved in the doing of it. 
Some men sing so intensely that it requires all their 
strength. Others work so intently that they forget 
the passing of time. Jesus prayed so intensely that 
it sapped His strength. 

Luke tells us, “ There appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him,” and it seems 
fitting that such a ministry should be granted when 
we recall that “ his sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down upon the ground.” About 
such an experience most of us have no personal 
knowledge. We have read of persons who had such 
harrowing experiences that the hairs of their head 
turned gray over night. Christ’s was such that His 
perspiration was, as it were, mingled with drops of 
blood, and men tell us that other human beings in 
agony have had a similar experience. 


Lathe 
““°Tis nudnight; and, for others’ guilt, 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood: 
Yet He that hath in anguish knelt 


Is not forsaken by His God.’’ 


The mind and the will can wear out the body. 
Mental toil leads to physical exhaustion, and crea- 
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tive effort often leaves the worker limp. Christ’s 
agony was supremely great. There is no wonder 
that His strength was exhausted and that the 
Father in mercy sent an angel to minister to Him. 
The Bible teaching about angels is not compendious, 
and from personal experience most of us know noth- 
ing about them, though there have been times when 
we were so strikingly safeguarded that it seemed as 
if a special providence had been exercised in our 
behalf. When in the garden, however, we know 
that we are near a spot where an angel was per- 
sonally present and doing something for a man on 
his knees, and it gives one a strange feeling to be on 
the actual site of such a supernatural work. 

EKarnestness is always essential in prayer. If we 
do not pray earnestly, we are not fully yielded. 
We are shallow, and there is a lack of genuine sub- 
mission to God’s will. For true prayer there must 
be a depth of desire in our hearts, which can show 
itself only in earnestness and intensity. Lack of 
earnestness means lack of respect or reverence for 
God. There must be no superficiality in prayer, for 
when Christ commanded His disciples to “ watch 
and pray,” He said, according to the Greek, “‘ Keep 
awake, collect your faculties, and pray.” 


‘“ Go to dark Gethsemane, 
Ye that feel the tempter’s power; 
Your Redeemer’s conflict see; 
Watch with Him one bitter hour: 
Turn not from His griefs away; 
Learn of Jesus Christ to pray.’’ 
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III. Christ undefeated. On the mountain Christ 
was tempted to sin, but was victorious, and came 
down undefeated. In the garden Christ was put 
under trial and sorely tested, and still He was un- 
defeated. He had prayed for the possible removal 
of the cup, which was not taken away. When He 
finished praying He knew that He was to be taken 
prisoner, for He announced, “ He is at hand that 
doth betray me.” He had prayed “ That, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him,” but after 
His third prayer He told His disciples, “Sleep on 
now, and take your rest: it is enough, the hour is 
come. Behold the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners.” He knew what was before Him 
and had calmly walked forth to meet His betrayer 
and those sent to arrest Him. After His victory in 
the garden, nothing else mattered. 

He was now yielded to His Father’s will, and 
nothing could shake nor deter Him. When Peter 
drew his sword and smote off the ear of the high 
priest’s servant, Jesus healed it again. To those 
who sought to arrest Him He calmly announced, 
“Tam he.” He could have destroyed them in an 
instant, or have had legions of angels to do His 
bidding, yet He went with them quietly and “as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth.” He walked that melancholy dis- 
tance to Calvary carrying for a time the burden of 
His cross, perhaps recalling the words, “ Lo, in the 
volume of the book it is written of me; I rejoice 
to do thy will.” He was undefeated, and went for- 
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ward as a victor to His death as undefeated as the 
Christian martyrs who did not flinch, but boldly 
refused to recant their faith in Christ, even though 
the same day they went to the wheel, the rack, the 
cross or the stake. He was undefeated, because 
He brought His will to coincide with God’s will for 
Him. 
*** Thy will be done,’ we bow and say; 
What cometh after, 
Is but the dawning of the day; 
If tears or laughter, 
God’s will and ours move but one way.’ 


Christ suffered and surrendered and was unde- 
feated. His was truly a victorious life, and gives the 
secret of victory to all who would follow Him. 
Men may have victory by yielding their wills to 
God’s will. That brings sustaining strength, and 
assured triumph. 

What is God’s will for us? For one thing, it is 
that we should be saved through faith in Christ, as 
we learn from the words, “ Who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth.” This does not mean that God wills that 
all men shall be saved, and that, willy-nilly, they 
will be, but it means that God wills that men should 
be saved through faith in Christ. If they are saved 
at all, that is the way they will be saved, and all 
are to be invited to accept of that salvation. Faith 
is a gift of God, but it must be accepted to be of 
avail to us, so the responsibility for our participa- 
tion rests upon ourselves. 
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God is willing for us to be saved. The Scriptures 
emphasize the rejoicing in heaven when men accept 
the salvation provided through Christ. We can 
have that joy by yielding to His drawing power, or 
we can resist His will and struggle against it, 
neglecting His invitation. Yielding means joy and 
spiritual contentment. Resisting means permanent 
dissatisfaction and final defeat. Meanwhile, Christ 
waits to be accepted. 


XV 
CHRIST AND CALVARY 


‘* And when they were come to the place, which is called Cal- 
vary, there they crucified him.’’—Luke 23: 33. 


24% measured in distance along the highway, 
¥ but it is thirty-three years in duration 


% of time in the life of Christ. Before 
making His last journey to Jerusalem He had often 
been there and was well acquainted with its life, 
which is full of interest for the visitor. 

Goats and cattle wending their way through its 
tortuous streets, their hoofs beating a tattoo on the 
cobblestones as they went forth in the morning to 
what pasture they could find, the cooing of many 
pigeons, women carrying on their heads loads of 
produce for the market, the braying of the patient 
donkeys walking along under loads unbelievably 
large, and the twittering of sparrows, hopping out 
of the way of pedestrians must all have been 
familiar sights to Him, even as He may have mar- 
velled at the deep beauty of the cloudless sky just 
after dawn. 

His last journey to the capital city was under- 
taken in obedience to God’s plan for His life, which 
included His dying at the hands of His enemies. 
The crucifixion of Christ stands out unparalleled 
in all the annals of human history. | 
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I. The place. Calvary is a place that was not 
of especial interest until it became associated with 
Him. Indeed, it is true that only their association 
- with Christ gives to many places in Palestine any 
claim to more than passing interest, but because of 
what happened on Calvary to Christ, that locality 
outranks all other places of sacred interest to the 
Christian. It is the place for which the crusaders 
fought and spilt their blood in vain, and to which 
pious pilgrims make long journeys year after year, 
and a pity it is that it cannot be indisputably iden- 
tified, for the honour of being Calvary is claimed 
for two different localities. 

To reach one of them, one’s route lies from the 
tower of David, an outstanding landmark, first 
through David Street, about ten feet wide, paved 
with rough stones smoothed on their edges by the 
beating of many feet, and having both its sides 
lined with the booths and stalls of tradesmen offer- 
ing fruits, vegetables, meats, including the fat tails 
of Palestinian sheep, silks and perfumes. The street 
leads downward by a series of steps to lower levels, 
and the visitor meets representatives of perhaps a 
score of different nationalities. Mohammedan mer- 
chants sit cross-legged, offering their wares, an 
Ethiopian priest, with his face almost as black as 
his robe, walks along followed by a fierce looking 
Ishmaelite wearing a sort of blanket covering of 
black and white stripes, a roving Bedouin from the 
desert; then a veiled woman belonging to some 
Moslem harem is followed by shawled peasant 
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women, Russians, or perhaps Poles, on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy City, eager to see everything that is 
novel. At a turn in the street sit money-changers 
with their gold and silver coins before them in glass- 
covered boxes, and almost anywhere one can meet 
persistent beggars. 

Turning presently to the left and then to the 
right a small open court is reached, whose flagstones 
have been worn smooth by the feet of thousands of 
pilgrims bound for the old building just beyond, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The edifice is large, 
being three hundred and fifty by two hundred and 
eighty feet in dimensions, and surmounted by a 
dome a little smaller than that on the Capitol build- 
ing in Washington. Built of yellow limestone, it 
rises above a medley of houses of various sizes, 
mostly square and flat, like great boxes. It was 
erected in 1810 on the site of a church, destroyed 
by fire, which had stood for eight centuries, and 
had been built on the location formerly occupied by 
a temple of Venus, said to have been built by the 
Emperor Hadrian on what he believed was the site 
of the crucifixion, hoping thus to desecrate the spot 
venerated by Christians. It was there that Con- 
stantine built the first Christian church in the 
fourth century, to mark the place of our Lord’s 
passion and burial, but when it is kept in mind that 
for fifty years after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus not a solitary person lived on its site, it seems 
hardly credible that the place was infallibly iden- 
tified. 
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Six Christian sects now guard the holy places that 
are said to exist inside this building, Greek Catho- 
lics, Roman Catholics, Armenians, Copts, Syrians 
and Abyssinians. It must be admitted that active 
jealousies exist among them, and it was found neces- 
sary to maintain Mohammedan police officers both 
inside the building and outside, to keep the Chris- 
tians from fighting, for on one occasion during a 
fanatical outbreak three hundred pilgrims are said 
to have perished within that church. It is a strange 
experience on a Sunday to find people of a half 
dozen language groups conducting worship simul- 
taneously in various parts of this structure, accord- 
ing to their distinctive rites and ceremonies, no 
group apparently having any regard for any other. 

The vistor’s attention on entering the building is 
first drawn to the stone of unction, said to be the 
stone on which the body of Jesus was laid when 
being prepared for burial. It is raised about four 
inches from the floor, a slab of rose-coloured marble 
about eight feet long and four feet wide, worn 
smooth, though not exactly flat, by the pressure of 
human lips in kissing it and the friction of human 
hands in stroking it. Worshippers kneel before it, 
bow their heads to the floor and kiss the stone. If 
they have rosaries or other objects which they want 
blessed they lay them momentarily on the slab, and 
go away in the deepest solemnity. Some bring with 
them and lay on it long strips of muslin or white 
linen, which they measure into pieces the size of 
the stone, taking them home for winding sheets. 
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To the right is the chapel of the crucifixion, up 
one flight of rather steep stairs which give en- 
trance to a small room crowded with lamps, candela- 
bra and other religious emblems, many of which are 
decorated with silver and gold. In front of a rich 
altar is a silver star set in the floor, which is said 
to mark the place where the Saviour’s cross stood, 
and on either side of it are the places which were 
the sockets for the other two crosses. A crevice in 
the floor is shown, now covered with a sliding brass 
cover, which is said to be the cleft in the rock made 
by the earthquake at the time of the resurrection. 

On every hand in the great structure are signs 
of wealth and magnificence, gold, silver and jewels 
being used in profusion in ornamenting the altars, 
before which people kneel in deep devotion, believ- 
ing that they are at the actual spot where Christ 
was crucified. For almost sixteen centuries that 
place has thus been revered, and yet it seems un- 
convincing. There are too many things in so small 
a space, as for example the claim is made that 
within the confines of that church is the exact spot 
where God found the earth out of which He 
fashioned Adam. There is too much magnificence 
and worldly splendour, which is especially incon- 
gruous when one thinks of the words: 


““ There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.’’ 
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This church is not now without the city’s wall, 
as it is widely believed Calvary was. The word 
Calvary, from the Latin word for skull, means the 
same as Golgotha, a place of a skull. It is only 
fair to say that the claim is now made that traces 
of a third wall of Jerusalem have been discovered 
in the basement of a Russian hospice, which will 
prove that in the time of Christ the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was outside of the city walls. 
As yet, however, that has not been established. 

Accepting only the Bible details as to the location 
and character of Golgotha, the new Calvary is more 
convincing than the old. It is perhaps a seven 
minutes’ walk from the walls, and near the road that 
leads to Damascus. It is a quiet place, the brow of 
the hill having for centuries been used as a Moslem 
burying ground, and hence not subject to much 
change. Seen from a distance, the front of the hill 
is somewhat cliff-like in character and looks like the 
shape of a skull, two caves giving the impression of 
being eye sockets. The top is rounded, and on its 
crest was the place of stoning, where capital punish- 
ment was meted out by the Jews. 

The place is just as nature made it. There is no 
polished marble. There are no hanging lamps of 
brass, silver or gold. Over it is no domed roof ex- 
cept the dome of heaven. There are no artificial 
improvements in either good or bad taste. It is 
just rough stone, reached by a dusty highway and 
a dusty path leading through ground covered with 
weeds or grass. No attempt has been made to 
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polish it. It is natural, and as it must have been 
at the time of the crucifixion. To the person who 
approaches it with open mind, it is wonderfully con- 
vincing, though antiquarians and archeologists have 
not all decided in its favour. Especially convincing 
is the tomb near by in which it is believed by many 
that Christ’s body was laid. 

Jesus was led for crucifixion to a place outside the 
walls, but “ nigh unto the city,” and it seems natural 
to suppose that He would be taken to the place 
where the Jews customarily executed sentences of 
death. 

II. The deed. Jesus reached Golgotha weakened 
in strength. After the paschal supper on Thursday _ 
night, it is not recorded that our Lord had tasted 
food, and the night before He had been through 
the strain and agony of Gethsemane. After His 
arrest He was taken successively to Annas, to 
Caiphas, to Pilate, to Herod and back to Pilate. 
All of those harassing experiences must have added 
to His weakness, so it is understandable that He 
should falter under the load of His cross, being as 
truly human as we are, except without sin. Simon 
of Cyrene was chosen to bear it for Him, and along 
the way of sorrows, the visitor has pointed out the 
place where it is believed the transfer of the cross 
was made, giving to the stranger the high honour 
of being permitted thus to help Christ in an hour 
of deep need. 

Crucifixion was not a new way of punishment. 
Alexander, the Great, crucified a thousand Tyrians. 
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Apparently Darius, of Persia, and Cyrus, of Baby- 
lon, threatened people with this punishment, and 
Antiochus Epiphanes crucified faithful Jews who 
did not forsake their religion and obey him. 
Amongst the Romans crucifixion was practiced only 
on slaves or on freemen who had been guilty of the 
gravest crimes, the ordinary citizen being protected 
by law from such a death. Preliminary cruelties 
were not unusual, and it was not uncommon for the 
scourged victim, with lacerated back, to carry his 
own cross. 

At nine o’clock Jesus arrived at Calvary to be 
crucified, having earlier been scourged and crowned 
with thorns. The exact method of execution is not 
known, some scholars believing that the victim’s 
hands were nailed or tied to the cross bar, which 
was then fastened to the upright previously set into 
the ground. Others believe that the cross was con- 
structed on the ground, the victim fastened to it, 
and that it was then, with its human load, lifted 
into place and permitted to settle into a socket 
previously provided. The victim was sometimes 
tied to the cross, and at other times nailed with a 
nail through each hand and one through each foot, 
unless one foot was put over the other, in which 
case a solitary longer spike sufficed. About half- 
way up the cross there was a sedile, or support, 
which helped to sustain the weight of the body. 

This method of capital punishment was intended 
to make the victim suffer a long time and was well 
calculated to accomplish that end, usually meaning 
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death by hunger or thirst, and often not until after 
many weary hours of agony. It was admittedly 
cruel and painful, and was so intended. If it was 
expedient to remove victims before death overtook 
them, their legs were broken, which added to their 
tortures. This method of legal death, practiced by 
Titus on many Jews after the conquest of Jeru- 
salem, was not abolished by the Romans until the 
time of the Christian emperor, Constantine. 

A merciful practice was that of a group of women 
in Jerusalem who provided a stupefying drink for 
those to be crucified. This was probably offered to 
Jesus and refused, before the nails were driven, dur- 
ing which time He probably spoke His first words 
from the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Then the soldiers parted 
His garments, probably by lot, each of them taking 
either His girdle, His sandals, His outer garment or 
His headgear, and then watching for the lot to de- 
termine which was to receive the costly and seam- 
less inner garment, the other four being about equal 
in value. | 

His second words from the cross were spoken to 
the penitent thief. At noon a strange darkness 
descended that lasted three hours, and at three 
o'clock, His legs not having been broken, He dis- 
missed His spirit, and death came. Thus was car- 
ried out, so far as we know, the execution of our 
Lord. Through it all, He, who could have called 
for twelve legions of angels to minister to Him and 
rescue Him, or could by the action of His own will 
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have escaped from His enemies, did not retaliate 
nor offer a word of complaint, for “as a sheep be- 
fore her shearers is dumb,” so He opened not His 
mouth. He accepted and was obedient to the plan 
of God. 4s 

III. The Victim. That cruel execution had as 
its victim the eternal Son of God, who thus died 
in a manner that seems higher than human. 
Prophets of old had foretold His coming, and His 
approach was announced both to Mary and Joseph 
by an angel from heaven. His arrival was heralded 
by angels on the Judean hills, and the loyal shep- 
herds rejoiced to find Him in His manger. 

Wise men from the East made a long journey to 
see Him, and worshipped Him when they found 
Him. As a boy and youth, Luke, who probably 
received his information from Mary, tells us that 
Jesus was “subject to his parents.” In manhood, 
He was strong and resisted successfully forty days 
of temptation in a wilderness place. Another mani- 
festation of His strength was given when He went 
alone to the temple and drove out those who were 
making it a place of merchandise. 

He was not all severity, though He could use 


severe language when warning sinners and denounc- 


ing sin. When asked who He was, He sent word 
that He healed the sick, and that the poor were 
having the Gospel preached to them. He spent 
much time in prayer with God: His enemies made 
accusations against Him, but agreed not together. 
He was called a wine-bibber and the friend of 
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publicans and sinners, but no one proved that He 
had done wrong, and after examination Pilate an- 
nounced, ‘I find no fault in this man.” 

Yet He was crucified. During the execution He 
was considerate of others, praying for the forgive- 
ness of the crucifiers, appointing a disciple to take 
further care of His mother and assuring a penitent 
sinner of pardon that very day. Why should such 
a man die? The thieves, yes. They had done 
things that were wrong, and broken the laws. If 
the penalty for their crimes was death, and they 
were guilty, it is understandable that they should 
die. But Christ, why should He die? 

While He was hanging on the cross people stand- 
ing about mocked and reviled Him, saying among 
themselves, “‘ He saved others; himself he cannot 
save.’ That was true, and in a sense it is always 
true that those who would save others cannot save 
themselves, according to the principle He enun- 
ciated, in His words, “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

An American physician, in seeking the secret of 
eradicating yellow fever that men might forever be 
saved from it, gave his own life in his search. So 
Christ died, not for Himself, but for others. So 
far as His own self was concerned, He needed not 
to die, for death is the penalty of sin, and He knew 
no sin. Men, however, had sinned, and needed a 
way to be saved, and there was no way of salvation 
but one. 
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‘* Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain: 


“* But Christ, the heavenly Lamb 
_ Takes all our sins away, 
A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they.’’ 


Sin was in the world. How it came is a mystery, 


but it was present. Sin is destructive and tends 
always to destroy. If unchecked, it would soon 
destroy all things human. 

God is the Creator. He gave things their being 
and preserves them, and to be God He must hate 
and oppose sin, for He is righteousness and justice 
and love. To be a worthy ruler He must punish 
sin, for even human rulers who let sin go always 
unpunished are considered weak, unworthy and un- 


fit. If God is to be God, He must punish sin. The © 
wages of sin is death, and if He did not punish © 


sinners but permitted them to enjoy all the privi- 


leges of those who live obedient lives, He would not — 


be just. | 


Besides being just, God is also merciful. He 


loved His people and could exercise mercy toward 


them after meeting the requirements of justice. 
Justice demanded death for all who had sinned, but 


forgiveness could be theirs if some one else paid the 
penalty for their sin. That could be none other 
than Christ. Every one else had sinned on his own 


account, and if he died would be receiving only — 
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what he deserved for his own sins. Christ, how- 
ever, had not sinned, being without moral blemish. 
He did not need to die for His own sins, so He 
could die for others. Moreover, He did, the inno- 
cent dying for the guilty. By “ His stripes we are 
healed,”’ and God showed His love in suffering with 
His Son, while the Son was suffering for us. 

The work of Christ was so great and immeasur- 
ably valuable that it suffices for all who believe in 
Him, and are one in Him, as the branch is in the 
vine. All believers in Christ, past, present and 
future, thus share His life through faith, and are 
saved by Him. All the members of His body, in 
all time, are free from the guilt and penalty of their 
sin because of His sacrifice. 

A man in England, named John Kirk, had done 
a great work for others during many years. One 
day he received a command to appear before the 
king, and when he departed, he had been knighted, 
and was called Sir John. His wife and family at 
home knew nothing about it, but at the time he 
was raised to nobility, so were they, because they 
belonged to him. His wife became Lady Kirk as 
soon as he was Sir John, though she did not know 
about it until hours afterward. In the same way 
believers, because of their faith in Christ, which 
establishes a new relationship between themselves 
and Him, are freed from their sins and given eternal 
life. Christ is to live forever, and they as members 
of His body also will have eternal life. So it is un- 
derstandable that Christians delight to sing 
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““ Sweet the moments, rich in blessing, 
Which before the cross I spend: 
Life and health and peace possessing 
From the sinner’s dying friend.”’ 


Does this fundamental teaching of the Gospel 
seem hard to understand? To many it does, and it 
is, Indeed, a deep teaching. It is a mystery that 
we need not expect to fathom with our highest — 
mental powers, it being too deep and wonderful. — 
‘We cannot understand such a depth of love and 
mercy, but neither do we need to understand. We 
can believe, and it is belief that pleases God. The 


crucifixion of Christ is a fundamental truth at the © 


very center of the Christian faith, and is the truth 
that makes men free. Only through Christ are we © 
saved, and when believers contemplate the greatness — 
of God’s love, they wholly agree with the saint who — 
wrote: | 


‘* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.’’ 
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